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Durability and Sanitation are two qualities your customers will look for when purchasing 
registers. Inno other make but the WALWORTH DEFLECTING REGISTERS will these | 
two qualities be found to be so dominating as to make them features. Sidewall and Base- =~ 
board Registers have been made a special study by us, with the result that we are producing 
registers that are more ornamental and of more capacity for a given size than any other make. 
Sidewall and Baseboard Registers are steadily gaining the preference over floor registers because | 
of their many desirable advantages. : 

The sanitary feature of the WALWORTH DEFLECTING REGISTERS is a highly 


important one. By simply turning a button, the entire face and deflecting plate can be removed 
for cleaning. This feature will attract your customers. 


WALWORTH DEFLECTING REGISTERS can be had in black or white japan, porcelain 


enamel in white or colors, and electroplated finishes. 
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©) Steel Furnace 


sells best, serves best and satisfies best, because it 
Conserves Fuel by reason of its 









Longer Fire Travel 


and larger radiating surface. The [RRONTRANE 
gets the biggest percentage of leat value out of 
the fuel; uses any kind of fuel; is so simply and 
strongly built it stays in order; automatically ven- 
tilates while heating tlie rooms; automatically hu- 
midifies the warm air and so pleases customers 
that every one of them becomes a walking adver- 
tisement for the RONT\JANE Steel Furnace. 


If you are not handling the FR@2 RANE Goodbye! We're go 
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Now Tuart THE Fourth Liberty Loan is under prep- 
aration and soon to be launched, it is well to repeat 
in as prominent a way as possible, the 
A Needful inspiring words of the Honorable George 
Sentiment - Wharton Pepper of Philadelphia, spoken 
during the Third Liberty Loan campaign. 
They voice a sentiment which needs to be emphasized 
in many parts of our country. He said: 
“I want to protest against a spirit * * * 
a father to think of his son in the service as his per 
sonal contribution to the cause. * * * \When the young 
men of my household first responded to the call to the 
colors I had something of the feeling myself. I be- 
gan to think myself some patriot and | swelled out 


which leads 


my chest, and I nearly bought me a service flag. Then 
suddenly it came over me that the man who takes his 
patriotism in the right of his children is a little bit 
like the man that we all know who records his religion 
in the name of his wife. And I made a resolution that 
if I was to be a patriot it should be by virtue of some- 
thing I had done myself and not something that was 
done by my three young men, and | recorded a sol 
emn resolution with myself not to hang out a service 
flag until I should have given to my children the right 
to display some similar emblem to show that the old 
man himself was making some contribution toward 
the winning of the war. 

“My town is full of people who are conscious of 
superior capacity to fill the job of President of the 
United States, of Secretary of the Treasury, and of 
the Food Administrator. My friends, if there are any 
such within the sound of my voice, I appeal to you, at 
least for the period of the war, to lay aside your un 


recognized greatness and take orders from those 
whom we have selected to give us orders in the time of 
emergency. When the war is over you will come into 
your own. No doubt a grateful Republic will recog 
nize you and give you the tribute of respect you are 
entitled to. But for the time being for God’s sake go 
along with the Government and do the things that are 
And first among them is to 
I mean 


prescribed for us to do. 
obey the orders of the Food Administration. 
obey them, and obey them literally and religiously. 

“T can be enthusiastic in talking about the intelli- 
gence and patriotism of Mr. Hoover, but I do not put 
the thing on that ground. In conformity with what I 
said at the opening, I appeal to you to live the ordered 
life of a self-imposed ration, because your boys and 
mine are leading that life. They are eating what they 
are told to eat. They are doing what they are told to 
do, without opportunity to recalcitrate or kick, and we 


are told that it is no less important that you and | 
should do the same thing. 1| appeal to your fair play 
and sense of honor that you put yourself upon the 
same footing as those who are giving their all that 
you and | may live in safety and freedom.” 





Tue Councit or NATIONAL DEFENSE has hereto- 
fore emphasized the necessity of restricting Christ 
mas buying during the coming fall for 


War-Time ; - ; : 

Solid certain specific reasons which it has 
olida - 

al Y stated. These reasons are in brief the 
uying. — ’ 
ies necessity for saving labor and material 


in the manufacture and sale of Christmas gifts and of 
saving the transportation and delivery facilities nec 
essarily involved in the large volume of Christmas 
purchases. After conference with representatives of 
leading industries and retail interests concerned, it is 
found that the manufacture of goods for the coming 
holiday season has been substantially completed, that 
the transportation of the goods to the point of sale 
is also largely done and that much of the material used 
for Christmas purchases, especially in the manufac- 
ture of toys, is the waste material derived from prior 
processes of manufacture. 

The retail interests represented at the conference 
have agreed not to increase their working force by rea- 
son of the holiday business over the average force 
employed by them throughout the year and not to in 
crease the normal working hours of their force dur- 
ing the Christmas season. They also agreed to use 
their utmost efforts to confine Christmas giving, ex 
cept for young children, to useful articles and to 
for holiday purchases over the 


spread the period 


months of October, November, and December. In 
order to relieve the transportation facilities of the 
country from a congestion in the latter half of De 
cember which would be so hurtful to the interests of 
the nation that it cannot be permitted, the retail in 
terests represented at this hearing have agreed to 
cooperate further in the campaign heretofore and now 
being carried on under the auspices of the War In- 
dustries Board to restrict deliveries and to induce their 
customers to carry their own packages wherever pos 
sible. 

The 
made have further agreed to make an announcement 
to the above substantial effect in their advertisements 


retail interests to which reference has been 


commencing in early September and repeating same 
weekly thereafter. faith 
fully and loyally put into effect throughout the coun 
try will make possible a continuance of the holiday 


The above suggestions if 
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custom without endangering the national interests 
thereby. 

The Council of National Defense will codperate in 
carrying out the suggested measures. It looks to or- 
ganized business bodies of every nature and through- 
out the country actively to join in the movement as 
providing means whereby that codperation between 
the Government and the people can be had which alone 
will permit the continuance of holiday business in 
such form, on such scale, and by such methods as are 
consistent with the national welfare. This announce- 
ment is definitely conditioned upon loyal and thorough 
cooperation in spirit and in letter on the part of sellers 
and buyers throughout the country. 








OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by the 
United States Treasury Department that the cam- 
paign for the Fourth Liberty Loan be- 


p< gins September 28th and ends October 
vl all 19th. While the amount has not yet 
Cooperation. 


been specifically mentioned, it is gener- 
ally conceded that it will be for a larger sum than 
any of the preceding loans. The American people, 
therefore, are called upon to raise a large total of 
money in a shorter length of time than ever before. 
Consequently, there is need for prompt action— 
prompt and efficient work and prompt and generous 
subscriptions. 

We have a great inspiration for a great effort. The 
news from the battle front inspires every American 
heart, not only with pride and patriotism but with a 
great incentive to do his or her part. There is no 
shirking, no shifting of the individual burden, no self- 
ishness by American soldiers in France; there should 
be none here. We are both supporting the same coun- 
try and the same cause—our Army in one way, our- 
selves in another. Theirs is the harder part, but at 
least we can do our part as promptly and loyally and 
efficiently as they do theirs. 


Secretary McAdoo declares that “the loan must 
have the support of the people of America. The sup- 
port of the banks, great as their support is, and wel- 
come as it is, and splendid as it has been, is not enough 
alone to carry the burden. * * * The only true 
way to finance this war is to sell the Liberty Bonds 
to the people of the United States. The more people 
who buy $50 bonds, $100 bonds, $500 bonds, the better 
it is for America and the more discouraging it is for 
our enemies.” 








EFFICIENT SALESMEN are not developed in a day. 
Initiative, knowledge of the goods, understanding of 
human nature, and selling enthusiasm 
are qualities which require intelligent 
and persevering effort for their acquisi- 
tion. No one can obtain a grasp upon 
the science of chemistry, for example, without study 
and experiment. Selling commodities is a matter both 
of science and experiment. Profitable selling ideas 
are gathered from good reading. The man who fails 
to read or who fails to analyze what he reads, is not 
of the productive type. Trade publications abound in 
helpful articles for the salesman and retailer. 

While it may safely be asserted that there is noth- 


Efficient 
Salesmen. 





ing absolutely new or original under the sun, never- 
theless many men employ many methods which may 
be and are new for those who have never tried them. 
In other words, the selling plans which have helped 
others are likely to help you—with proper modifica- 


tions to fit your particular needs. Any man’s mer- 
chandising can be improved by careful and systematic 
reading. You need not necessarily agree with every 
statement of the text, but you are certain to get bene- 
fits from details of the methods which have brought 
success to other merchants or salesmen. 

We are told that real salesmanship includes these 
things: discovery, stimulating and directing the buy- 
Efficiency in this line requires the brains 
and ability of a real salesman. The man behind the 
counter can be a powerful factor in merchandising or 
he can be a paid dummy who acts only at the prod- 


ing impulse. 


ding of others, and acts very poorly at that. 

When a customer comes in and requests something 
to duplicate a previous purchase, or perhaps is in the 
store for the first time, the real salesman will help this 
customer to discover other things of which he is in 
He will stimulate in the buyer a desire for other 
things from the stock on hand—things other than that 
specifically asked for. He will then direct the buying 
impulse and later crystallize it to the point of landing 
the money in the cash drawer. 


need. 


The principle is a simple one, and yet often over- 
looked in practice. Just think this over the next time 
anyone comes in. Train yourselves to help customers 
to discover new items for purchase, things they ought 
to have and will use successfully if you stimulate their 
desire for them. 








ONE BY ONE the economies which the Government 
asked the people of the United States to practice, away 
back in the beginning of the War Sav- 
ings Campaign, are being forced upon 
them because of the pressing needs of 
the war. 


Forcible 
Economy. 


Fuel and materials are being denied nonessential 
industries. Limits are being placed upon the amounts 
of coal, sugar or flour individuals may purchase. Wool 
supplies are being taken over for army purposes, and 
The latest and most 
drastic action is the government order that automobiles 
may not be used on Sundays. 


civilians forced to use shoddy. 


In all Europe, bel- 
ligerent or neutral, there is not a pleasure automobile 
in use, and it is possible that, before this war is won, 
the United States may come to the same pass. 

The principal result of the scarcity which the war 
has caused has been an enormous advance in prices of 
The 
He is able to name his own prices, 
regardless of original cost of what he has to sell. The 
result has been profiteering on a large scale. It is the 
individual consumer who suffers, not the army and 
navy, for the Government, very largely, has been able 
to fix prices on commodities which it buys. 


all articles which remain for general commerce. 
seller is now king. 


But still the individual has not learned the lesson. 
He follows the prices up and up, and strives to find 
for his own use all the luxuries to which he was a 
customed. The mechanic, through great increases in 


wages, has been able to do so, but the salaried man and 
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the man who lives on a fixed income obtained through 
investments has found the task increasingly difficult. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 





The nations of the world are faced with the most 
damnable autocracy. The great democracies of France 
and America, and their Allies are pouring forth the 
blood of their sons to secure freedom for all peoples. 
Theories of economics and political doctrines of every 
kind which interfere in any degree with the supreme 
purpose of the war are nothing less than sedition. 
This is no time for personal opinions. All minds 
must submit to the national mind, and every will must 
be subordinated to the will of the whole people. 


Harvey |. Fueller of the Detroit Vapor Stove Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan, was in a certain section of 
Pennsylvania when the drive was made for the sale 
of Thrift Stamps. A young lady was making a strong 
appeal to a religious pacifist to buy half a dozen 
stamps. He was trying hard to work up an excuse to 
get out of buying. 

My friend Fueller heard him offer as a last excuse 
the following: 

“| guess | won't buy any because | don’t write very 
often.” 


We were talking the other day about what consti- 
tutes a complete loss and my friend George R. Carter, 
of the Cope Pattern Works, Detroit, Michigan, gave 
his ideas in the form of the following incident : 

The colored houseman of Mrs. Hartley reported to 
her his experience at a church meeting. “When the 
deacon came around for the collection,” said the darky, 
“I give him a quarter. Yes'm, that’s what | thought. 
Then when [| put my hand in my pocket again | 
found out I had made a mistake and put that five- 
dollar gold piece you gave me in the basket. Five 
dollars !” 

“Well, of course, Julius, that is a good deal,” said 
Mrs. Hartley, sympathetically, “but don’t feel too 
sorry about it. Just think how much good that money 
may do!” 

“Yes'm, it ain't that; but you can’t fool the Lord. 
He knows I only wanted to give a quarter. He won't 
write down in His book, ‘Julius give five dollars.’ 
No’m; He will put down in black and white, ‘Julius, 
one quarter.’ That four dollars and seventy-five cents 
sure is a dead loss.” 

2K * *K 

My friend Palmer Holmes, Chicago manager of 
Lalance and Grosjean Manufacturing Company, nar- 
rates the tale of a man who, having unexpectedly come 
into a fortune through a lucky strike, set up a country 
home near the city, where his family lived in style. 

One day, while his wife was showing some of her 
old-time friends about the place, they came to the 
poultry yard. 

“What beautiful chickens!” one of the visitors ex- 
claimed. 

“All prize fowl,” haughtily explained the hostess. 

“And do they lay every day?” 


“Oh, they could, of course,” continued the lady, “but 
in our position it is not necessary for them to do so.” 


Traveling salesmanship has: its drawbacks, accord- 
ing to my friend H. W. Sigrist of the Modern Way 
Furnace Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana. Not long 
ago a little girl of his acquaintance whose father is a 
traveling salesman, sat on the porch holding a kitten. 
She was overheard in the following talk to the kitten: 

“Kitty, I know you an’ I know your mamma, an’ [| 
know all your little brothers an’ sisters, but | ain’t ever 
seen your papa.” Then, after a brief pause, “I spec’ 
he must be a travelin’ salesman.” 


My friend Hamp Williams has just completed a 
year’s service as United States Food Administrator of 
Arkansas. The members of his staff and employes 
signalized the event by giving him a testimonial in 
the form of a frugal banquet at which many tributes 
were paid to his character and work. 


l‘irst impressions are not reliable. They need the 
correction of after thoughts. In this connection, my 
friend George Harms of Peoria, Illinois, president of 
the National Association of Sheet Metal contractors, 
tells the story of Brown who was feeling seedy when 
he awoke late one morning. 

He stretched out his hand for the hand mirror, but 
absent-mindedly took up the hair brush instead. He 
gazed at the bristles for a moment with an expres- 
sion of utter horror and then gasped: “Great Moses, 
| de want a shave!” 


A. W. Crotsley of the Wheeling Corrugating Com- 
pany, Wheeling, West Virginia, says that city folk 
often make ridiculous blunders when they go out into 
the country. As an example he cites the case of the 
city girl who, after watching a six weeks old calf nib- 
bling at the grass in the yard, turned impulsively to 
her hostess and inquired: 

“Tell me, does it really pay you to keep as small a 


cow as that?” 


Our resources are always greater than our estimate 
of them. In times of stress, when we think that we 
have exhausted all our powers, we discover that there 
are reserves of force which we can bring into play for 
still more effort. This applies not only to our mental 
equipment but to our physical supplies as well. Ilence, 
there is reason in the following appeal to do 

Your Best Bit. 
War was declared, 
And we prepared 
With Stamina and grit. 
There was a loan, 
And then was shown 
How each could do his bit 


The war progressed. 
With added zest, 
We swore ito see it through. 
A second loan 
Was then made known 
A better bit to do! 


Now comes the time 
For faith sublime; 
Oh, hear your count! y's call 
A fourth loan’s here 
Your course is clear: 
Do your best bit of all! 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 











INDICATES HOW TO BACK AMERICAN 
SHIPS WITH AMERICAN MONEY. 

The third of a series of articles by Edward N. Hur- 
ley, Chairman United States Shipping Board, dealing 
with after-war maritime problems, is herewith pre- 
sented. Every stove and hardware manufacturer and 
retailer, as well as every one connected with the sheet 
metal and warm air heater industries, can derive bene- 
All 
are directly or indirectly involved in the future of 
Hence the following article deserves 


fit from our rapidly growing merchant marine. 


American ships. 
careful reading and thoughtful consideration : 

The United States is the greatest coffee consuming 
We buy every year from Brazil 
Potentially, that 


nation in the world. 
about $100,000,000 worth of coffee. 
should be the greatest influence for-sales of our own 
product to Brazil. Actually, this coffee consumption 
has yielded to the United States only a fraction of its 
potential benefits. 

uropean shipping concerns have controlled prac- 
tically all shipments from Rio de Janeiro and Santos to 
New York and New Orleans. About two-thirds of 
the coffee comes to New York and one-third to New 
Orleans. An average of three ships a month were re- 
quired in normal times to carry to New Orleans the 
2,000,000 bags for the South and Middle West. Ina 
well-balanced trade, these ships would have been avail- 
able for return cargoes of American products. 

The Middle West, especially, might have been in an 
advantageous position, because it could) command 
lower railroad rates to New Orleans than New York. 

sut the ships of this coffee fleet, all under foreign flags. 
After dis- 
charging coffee, they loaded with cotton and other raw 


made no effort to secure return cargoes. 


materials for European manufacturers. They steamed 
away to Europe, took on cargoes of manufactured 
goods made largely from American raw materials, and 
carried these back to Brazil. 

Lacking ships to South America and banks on that 
continent our coffee importers had to pay exchange 
The foreign 
ships upon which we depend provided a smooth high- 


‘and commission to European banks. 


way for Brazilian coffee into New Orleans, greased 
the way for American raw materials to reach Euro- 
pean mills, and carried European goods to Brazil, 
where they were paid for with the Brazilians’ profits on 
sales of coffee to the United States. These foreign 
ships were so routed that they rendered their first serv- 
ice to the European exporter, their second service to 
the Brazilian coffee grower—and we came in for serv- 
ice after that. 

Our foreign trade has been full of opportunities like 
this. But, lacking American merchant ships and 
American banking facilities in other countries, we 
have let the foreigner improve the opportunities. 








Now we are building a real merchant marine. Amer 
The 
\merican ship and the American dollar are going to 


ican banks are establishing foreign branches. 


work together, and the more attention we pay to this 
great field of business the harder they will work for us 

Shipbuilding for war purposes has made a tre 
We 
must now put our merchant marine into the nations 
These are the nation’s 


mendous appeal to the American imagination. 


thought in just the same way. 
ships. They will increase prosperity for people in 
the corn belt even more than those on the seaboard. 
They will serve the farmer and consumer even more 
than the manufacturer and exporter. When we get 
the American merchant marine into the daily thought 
of every producer, and our boys and girls play with 
shipping toys, and American youths consider the sea 
in choosing a career, then we shall have something up 
on which to build foreign trade, foreign exchange, 
foreign investment. 

We have 
hought back from European investors billions of dol- 


War has made us a real creditor nation. 
lars worth of American securties. We now own our 
own railroads and factories, and hold the bonds issued 
by our state, county, and municipal governments. We 
have lent billions of dollars to the Allies, and will lend 
We have 


opened book accounts with nations not actively en 


them billions more before the war ends. 


gaged in the war who want to buy goods on credit 
Best of all, we have begun to learn new 
habits of thrift and investment through buying liberty 


from us. 


bonds, so that peace ought to find us with the mort- 
gage of foreign investments on this country paid off 
and money in pocket to lend other nations. 
The world owes us a great deal of money. But our 
principal debtors are the great manufacturing and ex- 
porting nations, like England, France, and Italy. Nat- 
urally, they will pay their debts in goods as far as pos- 
sible, and much of the trade which grows out of these 
obligations will take the form of shipments of Amer- 
ican raw materials to make the goods with which the) 
will pay us. 
tive sellers of manufactured goods in South America, 
the British colonies, and the Orient, and in that trade 
there will never be either American competition or 
jealousy over business that properly belongs to them, 
because we realize the enormous sacrifices they have 


Necessity will also lead them to be ac- 


made for humanity, and wish to see them return to 
peaceful prosperity as fast as possible. 

But there is trade to be built on new shipping routes 
between this and other countries. More than that, 
there is service to be rendered other countries by our 
ships and money. 

Let us take Brazil as an illustration. When Amer- 
ican ships go to Rio and Santos for coffee, they will 
carry American officers and seamen. There are no 
better salesmen or creators of good will in the w 
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than the men who man merchant ships running on 
regular lines from one country to the other. For 
their employment depends largely upon freight traffic. 
With our coffee, brought to us in American ships, and 
paid for in American manufactures sent back to 
srazil, our officers and sailors will work like those of 
other nations to get freight. 

With our manufacturers making payments in goods 
io Brazil, there will be a direct money exchange be- 
tween Rio and New York, Santos and New Orleans, 
instead of the old triangular payment of money by 
\merican coffee importers to Brazil through Euro- 
pean banks. So American dollars will be working 
with American seamen to safeguard the trade that be- 
longs to us. 

What sort of manufactured goods will our ships 
carry back to Brazil? 

Some of the stuff will be for consumption, such as 
textiles, shoes, hats, millinery, agricultural implements, 
office equipment, household furniture. But Brazil 
needs production and public service equipments as 
well. The Balkan war diverted European capital from 
her industries and communities. The world war has 
put her on still shorter allowances. Her prosperity 
thus far has rested on two products—coffee and rub- 
ber. The development of rubber plantations in the 
ast Indies has decreased her sales of crude rubber 
and awakened her to the necessity of wider agricul- 
tural development—cattle raising, grain growing, and 
the like. This calls for investments in agricultural en- 
terprises, the settlement of new lands, the building of 
new railroads, the financing of new communities. 
brazil also possesses vast undeveloped water power, 
and is endeavoring to establish manufacturing indus- 
tries. She will need a market for her bonds and 
stocks, and if the American dollar helps her create the 
basis of prosperity, it will be followed by American 
electrical machinery, railroad equipment, and other 
apparatus, thus creating freight for the return voy- 
ages of American merchant ships operating regularly 
in the Brazilian coffee and passenger trade. 

Ships are the keystone of this whole elaborate struc- 
ture. 

Our trade abroad has grown haphazard, like Topsy, 
and become lopsided in many ways. It has been un- 
balanced financially, so that our profits have gone to 
pay foreign shipping companies, bankers, and insur- 
ance brokers. It has been unbalanced in tonnage, so 
that while we bought products of other nations and 
should have been building trade with them in finished 
goods, we have merely supplied raw materials for 
other manufacturing nations. We have been set aside 
on one leg of the triangular voyage when we should 
have been doing business direct, give and take, as we 
do it at home—you deal with me and | deal with you. 
Our foreign trade has grown against every handicap 
simply because of excellent American products which 
overcame competition on merit. 

Ships are the rallying point round which we must 
pull all this business together, and now is the time for 
every American to begin studying our merchant ships 
and all that goes with them in the way of ocean de- 
livery service, foreign exchange and investments, sales 
of American products for the out voyage, and pur- 


chases or raw materials for the return trip. We will 
shortly have the ships. It is time to acquire the 
knowledge of ships which will enable us to utilize our 
new merchant fleet for the service of this and other 


nations. 
+e. —-—— - 


SUPPLIES HEAT FOR TWENTY HOURS ON 
ONE GALLON OF KEROSENE. 


Making use of the optical principle of converging 
rays, the Valley Star Reflector Oil Heater, shown in 
the accompanying illustration, gathers the rays of heat 
to a point and then reflects them in cones of warmth 
into the surrounding areas. In this way the heat is 
directed first into the lower levels of the room where 
the heavier cold air predomi 
where warmth ts 
most needed. Mechanically, 
the Valley Star Reflector Oil 
Heater is sturdily built and 
carefully designed. It has 
three burners and a large and 
Its con 


nates and 


efficient wick area. 


sumption of kerosene is so 


thorough that it actually re 





Valley Star Reflector oudquires less kerosene than the 
Heater, Made by Wheel- 4 id-fashioned circular wick 
ing Stove and Range pa 

heaters. The 


Company, Wheeling, for this 
is that much more air is sup 


reason 

West Virginia. 
plied to the three burners because they are in separate 
compartments. With all burners going full 
blast, it will burn twenty hours on one gallon of kero 
Details and prices may be had by writing to the 


three 


sene. 

Wheeling Stove and Range Company, Wheeling, West 

Virginia. 

DESIGNATES FIRMS TO WHICH THE WEBB 
LAW APPLIES. 


The Department of Commerce has been asked by 
different firms as to whether the provisions of the act 
of April 10, 1918, entitled “An act to promote export 
trade, and for other purposes” (the Webb bill), applies 
to associations engaged in trade between our mainland 
and our overseas possessions, such as the Philippines, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, Alaska, etc., or to associations 
engaged in import trade. 

The Solicitor of the department has given the tol 
lowing opinion on this question : 
the act referred to defines the term 


so as to make it applicable to track 


Section 1 of 
“export trade” 
between the States and the Territorial possessions otf 
the United States on the one side and foreign countrics 
on the other. 

Section 2, in effect, withdraws from the operation 
of the act of July 2, 1890 (26 Stat., 204), all associa 
tions engaged solely in export trade, provided that 
neither such export trade nor any agreement or con 
tract made in connection therewith shall,operate as a 
restraint upon trade or to enhance or depress prices o1 
to lessen competition in the United States with respect 
to commodities of the,class exported by 

It is to be 


such associa 
tions, respectively. observed that this sec 


tion does not withdraw from the operation of the act 
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of July 2, 1890, associations which may be engaged 
in import trade as well as export trade. ; 

Section 3 exempts from the prohibition of the act 
of October 15, 1914 (38 Stat., 730), forbidding one 
corporation from acquiring or owning stock or shares 
in another corporation, associations organized solely 
for and engaged solely in export trade “unless the 
effect of such acquisitions or ownership may be to 
restrain trade or substantially lessen competition within 
the United States,” leaving associations organized for 
or engaged in import trade as well as in export trade 
still subject to the prohibitions of the act of October 
15, 1914. But it is to be observed that that act, by its 
terms, does not apply to the Philippine Islands. 

Section 4 makes the provisions of the Federal Trade 
Commission act of September 26, 1914 (38 Stat., 717), 
with respect to “unfair methods of competition” apply 
to unfair methods of competition between competitors 
in export trades “even though the acts constituting 
such unfair methods are done without the territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States.” 

The net practical effect of these four sections is to 
free all associations engaged in the “export trades” as 
defined in section 1 and not engaged in the import 
trade from all statutory restraints which may interfere 
with their competition with those engaged in supplying 
the markets of the world outside the territorial juris- 
diction of the United States, but not from such statu- 
tory restraints as may affect their domestic trade or 
their competition with domestic competitors in the 
foreign trade. 

Section 5 imposes certain obligations with respect to 
making reports to the Federal Trade Commission upon 
those associations which may be entitled to the bene- 
fits of sections 2 and 3, and provides that failure to 
discharge such obligations shall deprive the association 
so failing of the benefits of the said sections 2 and 3 
and subject it to a fine. 

Replying specifically to the questions raised, I have 
the honor to advise that, in my opinion, the act of 
April 10, 1918, supra, does not apply to associations 
whose business may be confined to trade within the 
United States and its Territorial possessions, such as 
the Philippines, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and Alaska, nor 
to associations engaged in the import trade, whether 
also engaged in the export trade or not. 





ASSIGNS PATENT RIGHTS OF A JOINT AND 
AN OIL STOVE. 

Lee S. Chadwick, East Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to 
The Cleveland Metal Products Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has procured United States patent rights, under 
numbers 1,274,988 and 1,274,989, for a joint and an 
oil stove, described herewith: 





Number 1,274,988: In 
1,274,988 combination with two ves- 
sels to be joined, one of 

‘ which is of sheet metal and 
~-4_ has an aperture and a bead 
surrounding the aperture, 








and the other of which is proyided with a threaded 
opening and a recess surrounding said opening, a 
compressible washer within said recess, the recess be- 















ing of a depth less than the thickness of the washer, 
and a tubular screw passing through the aperture and 
the washer and threaded into the aforesaid opening, 
said screw having a head the underneath surface 
whereof is provided with a ridge, the ridge being 
adapted to fit within the bead and embed the same 
within the compressible washer as the screw is 
threaded into the aforesaid opening. 

Number 1,274,989: 
In a burner of the 
character described, 
the combination of an 
inner and an outer 
wick tube, a_ wick 
therebetween, an air 
distributer within the 
upper portion of the 
inner wick tube, and 
an air distributer 
about the upper por- 
tion of the outer wick tube, the last mentioned dis- 
tributer having a chamber surrounding and extending 
below the top of the outer wick tube and having a 
flange extending above the top of the wick, there be- 
ing a passageway above said chamber arranged to con- 
duct above the flange and into the space above the 
wick any fluids that may be in the chamber, one wall 
of said chamber being provided with openings com- 
municating with said passageway and with openings 
beneath the first mentioned openings adapted to admit 
air into the chamber and to permit the escape of vapor 
from the chamber, the bottom wall of the chamber be- 
ing formed to constitute a deflector for directing away 
from the wick tubes and toward the second men- 
tioned openings vapor passing downward through the 























chamber. 
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GRINNELL STOVE PIPE DAMPERS. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HarpWARE REcorpb: 
Will you please let us know who manufactures the 
Grinnell Stove Pipe Dampers ? 
SUBSCRIBER. 
Homer, Michigan, September 5, 1918. 
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TELLS WHAT LIBERTY BOND WILL DO. 


If you buy a $100 bond of the Fourth Liberty Loan 
you are lending the United States Government enough 
money to feed a soldier in France a little more than 
seven months. Or you have furnished enough money 
to give him a complete outfit of winter and summer 
clothing, including shoes and stockings, and slicker and 
overcoat and blankets, with enough left over to arm 
him with a good revolver. You have done that much 
to beat back the Hun. 

It takes $35 more to arm him with a rifle with a 
bayonet on it, and if you buy a second $100 bond you 
furnish him this rifle and 1,000 cartridges for it; and 
there will still be enough of your money left to pur- 
chase a good-sized bomb to throw in a dugout, or de- 
molish a machine gun together with the Huns operat- 
ing it. 


o> 
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He is most powerful who governs himself. 
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Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 











AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 40 to 45 inclusive. 
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The Paige Metal Company, Rochester, New York, 
plans the erection of an aluminum manufacturing plant 
at Clyde, New York. 

The American Steel and Wire Company, Trenton, 
New Jersey, will erect a concrete pump house and 
tower to cost $3,500. 

The E. T. Lippert Saw Company, Millvale, Penn- 
sylvania, has let a contract for a three story machine 
shop addition, 37x144 feet, to cost $40,000. 
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GOVERNMENT IS PLANNING TO TRAIN 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS. 





The Employment Management Division of the War 
Industries Board, Washington, D. C., requests the 
publication of the following article written by Ed 
ward [D. Jones, Professor of Commerce and Eco 
nomics, University of Michigan. The purpose of the 
article is to familiarize our readers with the plans of 
the Government for the betterment of American in- 
dustry from the point of view of man-power and in- 
telligence : 

The Government has found it enter 
the field of education on a large scale. 
ency Courses in Employment Management, conducted 
by the Employment Management Division of the War 


necessary to 


War Emerg- 


Industries Board, under the auspices of five Govern- 
mental Departments, have been arranged for in nine 
universities to date. The outline of the courses of 
study was made by Captain Boyd Fisher, who has gen- 
eral supervision of the work. 

These courses in employment management are de- 
signed to train men or women, who already have a 
basic experience of at least three years in industrial 
life and factory methods, and who have come in 
actual contact with shop problems. Employers of 
labor, particularly those having war contracts, are 
urged to suggest men or women from their own or- 
With the 
increasing tightening of the labor situation, it is ab- 
solutely essential that large plants have an efficient 
[f the Government 


ganizations as candidates for these courses. 


central employment department. 
is to take upon itself the task of furnishing labor when 
called upon it is necessary that that labor be employed 
in the proper manner. In other words, each man 
should be hired to do the thing he is best fitted to do. 
In these days every man must count and there must 
be no square pegs in round holes. It has been thor- 
oughly proved that an experienced employment man- 
ager, in charge of all hiring and firing, comes very 
near to solving the labor problem. Therefore it is up 


to the employer to place his house in order and make 
the best use of the men with which he is supplied. 

The introduction of the employment manager into 
industry, and the standardization of the services of an 
employment department is acknowledged to be one 
of the greatest movements now taking place in the 
manufacturing industry of this country. 

Courses have been arranged for at Harvard, in co- 
operation with the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, boston University, in Boston; Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; University of Rochester, Roch- 
ester, New York; Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
and the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; University of Washington, Seattle; and the 
University of California at Berkeley. 

There already have been 172 graduates from the 
classes conducted thus far. Most of these have re- 
turned to their own plants and placed in operation a 
department of employment. In each case where a 
central employment department is in vogue, there 1s 
never a thought of returning to the old-fashioned hit 
or miss method of hiring men. 

The courses of instruction in the various schools run 
from six weeks to two months, and the classes are con- 
ducted by the foremost authorities in the country on 
the various subjects covered. 

The course of study deals chiefly with the problems 
of employment management. [brief consideration 1s 
given, however, to statistics, labor economics, and 
business organization and management. The 
rial presented on the subject of employment manage- 


mate 


ment covers the organization and equipment of an 
employment department, the employing of the workers, 
the training of the workers, the payment of the work 
ers, the control of working conditions, efforts to keep 
the work up to standard, and the government of the 
shop. There are no charges for the course, except 
the outlay of living expenses of students and about 
$15.00 for books and supplies. It has been arranged 
to begin new classes as soon as each previous class 1s 
graduated so application for admission to the courses 
in any of the above named schools may be made at 
any time. 

Employers of labor having candidates for admission 
to the classes and individual applicants, will be fur- 
nished with necessary information concerning qualif 
cations for admission and other data regarding the 
courses by addressing Captain Boyd Fisher, 717 Thir- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. ( 


-~o- 


LESLIE SAFETY RAZOR. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND IIARDWARE RecorD: 
Please advise who in Boston, \lassachusetts, makes 
the Leslie Safety Razor. 
SUBSCRIBER. 


, Missouri, Septemer 4, 1918. 
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By Herbert S. Houston, Member of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America on Economic Results 
of the War. 


Copyright 1918 by Doubleday, Page and Company. 


(Continued from last issue.) 
second: All other questions arising between the 
signatories and not settled by negotiation, shall be sub- 
mitted to a council of conciliation for hearing, consid- 
eration and recommendation. 

Third: 
forthwith both their economic and military forces 


The signatory powers shall jointly use 


against any one of their number that goes to war, or 
commits acts of hostility, against another of the sig- 
natories before any question arising shall be submitted 
as provided in the foregoing. 

The following interpretation of Article 3 has been 
authorized by the Executive Committee : 

“The signatory powers shall jointly employ diplo- 
matic and economic pressure against any one of their 
number that threatens war against a fellow signatory 
without having first submitted its dispute for interna- 
tional inquiry, conciliation, arbitration or judicial hear- 
ing, and awaited a conclusion, or without having in 
good faith offered so to submit it. They shall follow 
this forthwith by the joint use of their military forces 
against that nation if it actually goes to war, or com- 
mits acts of hostility, against another of the signatories 
before any question arising shall be dealt with as pro- 
vided in the foregoing.” 

Fourth : 
ers shall be held from time to time to formulate and 
codify rules of international law, which, unless some 
signatory shall signify its dissent within a stated pe- 


Conferences between the signatory pow- 


riod, shall thereafter govern in the decisions of the 
Judicial Tribunal mentioned in Article One. 
If. 


Referendum Number Eleven—Report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Results of the War and American Business. 


September 2, 1915. 
To the Board of Directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States: 

All Americans are profoundly moved by the war, 
whether viewed from its moral or material aspects. 
specially is this true of American business men who, 
through their business relations, are closely in touch 
with the actual conditions in Europe. Moreover, the 
knowledge that war fundamentally injures the busi- 
ness structure and the trained power of the successful 
business men to accomplish results has created in them 
the will for more lasting peace. 

This will is not the creation of this war alone. 
\'nited States business men had put such strength and 
ethciency into an International Chamber of Commerce 
that, in June, 1914, at Paris, the International Cham- 
her of Commerce voted to submit a business question 
of international interest to a referendum, thus begin- 
ning the movement to develop a world-wide consensus 


of matured business opinion and to secure interna- 
tional agreement and legislation on disputed, wrongly 
settled, or unsettled commercial questions. As the 
membership reached in this interchange of views in- 
cluded the representatives of almost every business 
men’s association in every important commercial coun- 
try in the world, and as commerce and markets under- 
lie many of the more talked of “causes of the war,” it 
is clear that the business men of the United States 
were, before the present war, working in the right di- 
rection for more lasting peace. 
Historical Statement. 

At the last convention of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, in Washington, in January, 1915, 
a resolution was offered by a delegate—the representa- 
tive of the Advertising Clubs of America—urging that 
the power of international commerce and finance, ap- 
plied as economic pressure, be employed to compel na- 
tions to bring their differences before an international 
tribunal before going to war. 

In 1907, at the Hague International Conference, 
forty-four of the civilized nations of the world agreed 
on the necessity of an international tribunal to deal 
with international differences. 

In 1912 the International Congress of Chambers of 
Commerce, made up of delegates representing the 
principal organizations of business men of all the civil 
ized countries of the world, voted unanimously in 
favor of arbitration for the settlement of international 
disputes. 

In the spring of 1915 your committee was appointed 
by the Directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to examine into the relations between 
the present war and business and submit suggestions 
as to the future. 

Accordingly your committee has studied the ques 
tion carefully and canvassed many of the best minds 
in this country and in Europe. Early in June of this 
year a large number of representative business men 
and leaders in professional life met in Cleveland in a 
World’s Court Congress. Some of your committe: 
attended this meeting. Its sentiment was unanimous 
in recognition of the need of deyeloping more definit: 
law in international relations. To that end it declared 
strongly in favor of an international tribunal, with th« 
support of international police power. 

On June 17 your committee met in Philadelphia, 
concurrently with a meeting of distinguished Amer 
icans in Independence Hall, and participated as indi 
viduals in the meetings of the League to Enforce 
Here again the sentiment was overwhelming 
for the supremacy of law in the relations between na- 
tions, and the following resolutions were adopted: 

Kirst: All justiciable questions arising between the 


Peace. 























signatory powers, not settled by negotiation, shall, sub- 
ject to the limitations of treaties, be submitted to a 
judicial tribunal for hearing and judgment, both upon 
the merits and upon any issue as to its jurisdiction of 
the question. 

Second: All other questions arising between the 
signatories and not settled by negotiation shall be sub- 
mitted to a Council of Conciliation for hearing, con- 
sideration and recommendation. 

Third: Signatory powers shall jointly use forth- 
with both their economic military 
against any one of their number that goes to war, or 


and forces 
commits acts of hostility, against another of the signa- 
tories before any question arising shall be submitted as 
provided in the foregoing. 

Fourth : 
ers shall be held from time to time to formulate and 


Conferences between the signatory pow- 


codify rules of international law, which, unless some 
signatory shall signify its dissent within a stated pe- 
riod, shall thereafter govern in the decisions of the 
Judicial Tribunal mentioned in Article One. 

rom a number of other countries come reports of 
similar meetings with similar expressions of opinions 
Thus it became evident to your committee that the 
best thought of the world was nearing agreement on 
what should be done better to safeguard the interests 
now subject to injury by war. This 
opinion was well expressed in a statement issued from 
a conservative source last June—one of our largest 
and most successful banks—which reads in part as 
follows: 


consensus of 





“The occasion (of the sinking of the Lusitania) il- 
lustrates the want of the civilized world for a duly 
constituted authority for determining and defining in- 
ternational law under all the changing conditions of 
modern life and warfare. It may be that it is too 
much to hope for, that in this or near generations war 
can be altogether prevented ; it may be that for a long 
time to come great racial and ‘national impulses will 
occasionally break through all restraints that may be 
contrived and all agreements that individuals of pass 
ing authority may formulate and insist upon fighting 
out fundamental The 
United States has always stood, as a matter of prin- 


matters of concern. 
ciple, for the broadest possible interpretation of the 
rights of neutrals and non-combatants in time of war. 
This policy has been determined upon the theory that 
it is in the interest of civilization and for the good of 
mankind that the area of war operations shall be cir- 
cumscribed as much as possible, and the rights of neu 
trals and non-combatants protected and enlarged. In 
time of peace this principle must command general ap- 
proval, but in time of war, when nations are fighting, 
as they believe, for their existence, anv change of con 
ditions that may be held to affect the application of in 


ternational law is seized upon by the combatants. The 
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trouble then is that international law rests upon com- 
mon consent, and there is not even a recognized au- 
thority to say what it is with relation to new conditions 
that arise. Private war, the settlement of property 
disputes by force, and of questions of honor by the 
duel, have been done away with by the creation of a 
body of law and the establishment of tribunals to try 
the causes that may arise. There is no humiliation or 
disgrace in submitting to the determination of a duly 


. constituted court, even though the defeated party feels 


that justice in his case has not been done. The essen 
tial thing is that order shall be maintained and _ that 
rights shall be determined, not by the power of force, 
but by the rules of equity impartially administered. 

“In the international field there remains the risk that 
the parties to a dispute, jealous of their rights, fearful 
of the results of precedent, sensitive as to national 
honor, swayed by the emotions or interests of the 
hour, may take positions from which retreat upon 
cither side seems to be impossible, and so drift into 
war, although neither side desires it. The civilized 
world is supremely interested in the maintenance of 
order ; the first condition of this is good understanding, 
and nothing will contribute so much to it as an agreed 
method of determining what is right in case of dispute 
according to principles accepted and defined so far as 
possible in time of peace.” 

\s business men, we cannot fail to foresee that, it 
this war is settled as all previous wars have been, with 
out providing for the “duly constituted authority,” 
there will be added to its enormous charges the still 
greater continuous charges due to rivalry in arma 
ments and other preparations for the “next. settle 
ment.” Under such conditions, we are forced to be 
lieve that the European nations, after the war, will be 
faced with the insistent need for re-establishing them 
industries at almost any sacrifice in order to keep up m 
the race for armaments and to obtain means of settling 
their debts so as to keep their credit good for the next 
war. Predictions by students of affairs already 
abound that these necessities will cause them to make 
sacrifices of natural profits, lower their scale of living, 
and so create competition of unexampled severity—a 
competition which also would be particularly omimous 
for our higher-wage market that so far has suffered 
least. 

Factors to Be Faced. 

Whether this reasoning be sound or not, the certam 
factors that we have to face in the event of an unsatis 
factory settlement in Europe will be: 

1. A reduction of purchasing power in lurope and 
indirect purchasing 


reduction thereby ot power in 


other countries; for instance, if Brazil cannot sell as 
much coffee to Europe her purchasing power in othe: 
countries will be proportionally limited. 


(To be continued.) 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








WINDOW DISPLAY OF CAMERAS BRINGS 
BUSINESS BY SHOWING SAMPLES 
OF PICTURES TAKEN. 

There are some dealers who, in attempting to get 
people to trade with them, rely too much upon the 
fact that “there is a fool born every minute.” They 
try to bluff their way to success. They believe that 
with the aid of smooth talking they can sell gold 
bricks. There are not many buyers, however, if there 
are any at all, who will purchase an article on the 
word of the merchant that article will do things which 


are absolutely impossible of achievement. Dealers 


. 
was 
= 


. awe mee. ’ 





something about the way in which the human mind 
works when he arranged the window display shown 
herewith. This exhibit was awarded Honorable Men- 
tion in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HaArDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Competition, because of the trade- 
attracting power which it possesses. The arranger did 
not attempt to bluff the people by telling them what 
the cameras could or would do. He showed them 
what they actually did. This is indeed a strong sales 
argument, and the arranger showed considerable judg- 
ment in working on the theory that “seeing is believ- 
ing.” In the following paragraph is a description of 
this window display, submitted to us by Mr. Sterling: 











Window Display of Cameras, Awarded Honorable Mention 


Display Competition. 


who lie to their customers and to their prospective 
customers are doomed to failure. A very popular 
reply to those who make exaggerated claims is, “I’m 
from Missouri. You must show me proof of your 
If the dealer fails to show you proof, he 
Most people will 


statements.” 
cannot get the trade of wise buyers. 
not believe that a device will do a certain thing until 
they see the result themselves. 

Let us apply the discussion in the preceding para- 
graphs to the case of a dealer trying to sell cameras. 
He may be able to make a few sales merely by telling 
the prospective customers that the cameras take very 
clear and beautiful pictures. But no one can dispute 
the fact that the sales he could make in this way 
would be very insignificant compared to amount he 
would make by showing the people pictures actually 
taken by the cameras which he has on sale. By doing 
this he would be supplying them with proof of the 
efficiency of his cameras, and this is what they de- 
mand. . 

It is apparent, therefore, that H. D. Sterling knew 


Arranged by H. D. Ster:ing, 4077 Utah Street, 


in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window 


San Diego, California. 


“In this window display of cameras, the back- 


ground is the foreground. Six cameras are shown, 
each camera being practically a display by itself. Each 
camera in the exhibit is placed in a mission style 
niche, the back of which is a show card. This niche is 
left open at the top so that at night a strong light is 
reflected down upon the camera. 

“On the circular show card behind the camera is 
featured camera information. This proved interest- 
ing to the people who observed the display. Below 
the cameras small cards feature the size, style, and 
price of the camera. 

‘Below this card is the most important part of the 
display—samples of the work of the particular camera. 
As the picures were all snappy, they drew many people 
into the store and brought numerous sales. 

“General information is distributed over the remain- 
der of the background-foreground, as well as numer- 
ous pictures and perfect enlargements, which show the 
clearness of detail in the smaller pictures.” 
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WINDOW DISPLAY COMPETITION LETS 
BRAINS REPLACE LUCK. 


The man who believes strongly in luck and who 
habitually relies upon chance to accomplish what 
others achieve by hard work, is riding for a fall. 
Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as luck. Once 
in a while circumstances are so arranged as to render 
easy the doing of a certain task. But, when analyzed, 
it transpires that at some stage of the affair the re- 
sults of previous effort have given the momentum 
which carries the work forward with such apparent 
smoothness. In other words, labor is back of luck. 
The luckiest man is the man who strives hardest to 
obtain his object. 

This being true in the general premises, it follows 
that there is no effective substitute for personal en- 
deavor in successful merchandising. It is the height 
of folly, therefore, to depend upon luck in order to 
attain profitable eminence in this field of business. The 
retailer who uses his brains instead of trusting to 
luck for new customers to increase his sales, is the 
merchant whose bank account shows the most satisfac- 
tory condition. 

Without exaggeration, it may be said that few de- 
partments of a retail store offer greater opportunities 
for the exercise of talent than the display windows. 
Here ingenuity, shrewdness, experience, and study are 
most necessary in composing an exhibit of commodi- 
ties with a view to increasing sales and winning new 
customers. Fortunately, much assistance is available 
for the application and development of these essen- 
tials. It is to be found in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HarDWARE Recorp Window Competition 
which is now going on in these columns. 


Display 


In a very true sense, this Competition is a school 
for the acquisition of practical knowledge concerning 
the art and science of window display. It is a school, 
moreover, in which theorizing and guesswork have 
been replaced by actual example and carefully thought 
out principles of salesmanship. “Learn 
by doing.” Retailers of hardware and related prod- 
ucts are invited to participate in this Competition for 
The prizes offered are really second- 


Its motto is, 


their own good. 
ary to the-advantages which are certain to be derived 
from the training acquired by studying and practising 
windo® displays. The terms of the Competition are 
easy of compliance, and are as follows: 

Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines; 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the photograph 
and description second in merit; 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in order of excellence ; 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description fourth in degree of worthiness. 

Conditions of Competition. 

The condition of the competition are as follows: 

The photograph must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 


the materials used. The description is important and 





uw 


hence should be adequate. These photographs and de- 
scriptions may be sent by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid, and must reach this office not later than Novem- 
ber ist, 1918. 
tions to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE Recorp 
Window Display Competition, 620 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 


Address all photographs and descrip- 


a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put in a sealed envelope containing 
This 


sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 


the real name and address of the contestant. 


Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
One of them will be an expert window 
This 


Committee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 


pointed. 
dresser and one an experienced hardware man. 


and descriptions received, without knowing the names 
or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win- 
ners of the Competition. 
AMERICAN ARTISAN 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 
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scriptions submitted. 
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PROCURES PATENT FOR CALIPERS. 


kester M. Sealy, Honolulu, Hawaii, has procured 
United States patent rights, under number 1,274,460, 
for calipers described herewith: 

A measuring instrument of the 
class described, comprising jaws 
having their end portions pivotally 
of 


indicating mark 


connected together, one said 


jaws having an 
thereon and being provided with a 
about 


gear head the pivot point 


thereof, and the second gear being 





extended in overlapping relation to 
1,274,460 Pping 





the first mentioned jaw and termi- 
nating in an accurate scale head moving in operative 
position on the indicating mark on the first jaw, and a 
worm screw rotatably mounted in said second jaw and 
engaging the teeth of the gear head of the first jaw 
rotation of the worm screw imparting movement to 
the first jaw. 

oo 


FOR BUYING BONDS. 


GIVES REASONS 


‘ix this firmly in mind: 

Liberty Loan Bonds determine Prosperity in this 
war and after the war. 

Not even a Yank can fight long if his stomach is 
empty. 

To fill that hole under the Doughboy’s belt 

To fill his Browning gun magazine with hard-hit 
ting bullets— 

To keep up the stock of American “knock out gas” 
for the Kaiser 

To maintain an inexhaustible supply of bombs, for 
blasting a road to Berlin- 

To keep on hand depth bombs enough to blow up 
all the German submarines 

verybody must buy all the bonds he can of the 
Fourth Liberty Loan. 
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HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS OPPOSE 
PROPOSED TAX LEGISLATION. 

The Committee on Governmental Activities for the 
\merican Hardware Manufacturers’ Association has 
sent the following letter to the Honorable Claude 
Kitchen, Chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives and to the Hon- 
orable F. W. Simmons, Chairman of finance Commit- 
tee, United States Senate. 

Believing that this brief reflects the views of the 
members generally on this important pending legisla- 
tion, it is hoped that each member will feel prompted 
to support it by letters addressed to his Senator and 
Representative as well as to Chairmen Kitchen and 
Simmons. 

“In explanation of our negative vote on question 
6 on referendum Number 25 submitted by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States of America to 
its constituent members we wish to make the follow- 
ing statement: 

It is proposed to enact 
This tax would not be 


“This referendum states: 
a war profits tax lle 
additional to the existing excess profits tax, but in 
‘ach case one or the other would apply accordingly 
as the result in taxes would be the greater. We un- 
derstand that the difference between a so-called war 
an excess profits tax lies in the basis 
of exemption. The exemption from taxation for the 
war profits tax will be based on the pre-war earnings 
and for the excess profits tax upon a fixed percentage 
The reason given for the war 


profits tax and 


of the invested capital. 
profits tax is that the excess profits tax does not 
quately reach about one-fifth of our corporations. 
only illustration given of this is that a company 
a swollen capital and huge profits escapes. 

“If this is the only or the most important class of 
corporations which it is desired to reach, would it not 
he more equitable to provide some specific means to 
remedy this condition, such as the suggestion in the 
referendum that proper authorities be allowed to re- 
duce their capitalization to an amount which will 
inake their capital bear the same ratio to sales or turn- 
over as is borne by the average capital of concerns 
in similar lines of business, or to reduce their capital 
to the real value of their tangible assets, rather than 
to adopt an alternative system of taxation based upon 
an entirely different basis of exemption. .\ war profits 
tax will fall not only on the strong but on the weak 
and small. Those businesses which suffered from 
a period of depression in the pre-war period affecting 
whole industries and which are now heavily in debt, 
due to the increased capital required to carry on an 
increased business at the present high costs are the 
very ones who will have to pay the war profits tax 
instead of the excess profits tax. The weak and small 
cannot swell their capital, nor can they afford to pay 
a larger share of their earnings than other businesses 
which have been prosperous for a long time. 

“If in addition to the need for reaching those with 
swollen capital it is a fact that certain businesses are 
entitled to or require a lower rate of exemption than 
others, the percentage of capital invested which is 
exempted from the excess profits tax might be varied 


ade- 
The 


with 
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for different industries. There would be justice in 
this because some kinds of business are less hazard 
ous or more stable or need to reinvest a smaller per 
centage of their earnings than others. A railroad 
might continue efficient with net earnings of 6 per 
cent; a manufacturing business subject to recurrent 
periods of depression and piosperity might require an 
exemption of 10 per cent to provide for the minimum 
demands for improvements or expansion in busy 
times. 

“To base the exemption on pre-war profits would 
make this tax fall only on those who had been com- 
paratively unsuccessful in the pre-war period and 
would allow those who had large earnings in the pre- 
war period to escape with the excess profits tax, even 
though their profits in the taxable year were very 
large. This would be to tax the comparatively poor 
as soon as they began to enjoy prosperity and to let 
those who had accumulated wealth over a long period 
escape with the lighter tax. 

“Would it 


profits tax to raise the revenue required from all alike 


not be better to increase the excess 

“Ought not the principle of taxation be based upon 
the present ability of the business to pay rather than 
upon the previous condition ? 

“Ought the business which was not prosperous in 
the pre-war period be taxed more heavily than the 
one which was prosperous if both are equally pros- 
perous now? 

“The very businesses which are making so-called 
war profits are the essential industries which should 
certainly be required to pay just as large a share ef 
their profits, as the country needs to take, but no more 
in proportion to their earnings than the less essential 
industries. 


“Should a business which has responded to the de 
mand that it must drive at top speed, and has conse- 
quently increased its earnings, be penalized and taxed 
more heavily than another which has not increased 
hut which is earning just as much now as the former? 

“Is it fair to call the increased earnings of the 
former profiteering when they are due to the extra- 
ordinary efforts put forth to meet the war needs of 
the nation ? 

“If large capital investments are made in labor sav 
ing devices and machinery to reduce cost and jncrease 
production, are the increased earnings worthy of a 
lower rate of exemption or justly subject to a heavier 
tax than may be levied upon other industries by the 
excess profits tax ? 

“It is suggested that if some particular business had 
earnings exceptionally low in-the pre-war period as 
compared with others in the same kind of business 
that its rate of exemption might be raised to the aver- 
age, but this does not provide for the cases of whole 
industries which suffered from the depression of the 
three or five years before the war. Some industries 
are subject to prince and pauper periods, recurrent 
cycles of prosperity and depression. So far from 
having their exemption decreased because they were 
in a period of depression before the war, they nec: a 
greater exemption to balance. They must rely on the 
period of prosperity to restore their properties to cf- 




















ficiency and to secure the returns for their owners 
which more stable industries average. 

“Let the tax be as heavy as may be necessary, but 
let it be based on the present ability of the business 
to pay instead of penalizing those industries which 
were poor before the war more heavily than those 
who were prosperous when both are equally pros- 


perous now. Don't penalize the very industries which 


are more essential to the conduct of the war because 
they have responded with extraordinary efforts to the 
crying need for more and greater production and 
efficiency. 

“Determine on a basis for exemption in the excess 
profits law that will remove such inequities as exist 
by varying the percentage according to conditions and 
modifying invested capital in a way that will prevent 
an undue exemption rather than adopt a dual system 


of taxation based upon conflicting theories. 
“Professor T. S. Adams, of Yale 
member of the advisory board to the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue, said, as published in the Annals of the 
American .4cademy of Political and Social Science: 
At this point it is pertinent to note that the difficulty 
under discussion is not to be remedied by any substitution of 
the war profits principle for the excess profits principle, of 
the English for the American method of computing the tax. 
Here are two corporations, each with $1,000,000 capital, 
each earning $300,000 a vear during the war, but whereas cor- 
poration X earned $200,000 in the normal average year before 
the war, corporation Y earned only $80,000. Under the I-nglish 
law, with its pre-war income standard corporation, Y would 
be taxed very much more heavily than corporation X, which 
is in reality the strong corporation. Both corporations earn 
the same amount during the war, but the ene which was more 
prosperous in the past, the one which has accumulated the 
larger revenues, the larger surplus against a rainy day, would 
under the English law pay the smaller tax. As a matter of 
principle, neglecting the practical difficulties of applying the 
capital standard. it is difficult to see any superiority in the 
English method of war profits taxation. Does pre-war pros 
perity establish just ground for exemption or immunity during 
the war? Do not extra war profits added to a high level of 
pre-war profits create an unusual capacity to bear taxes, rather 
than the reverse? If you and I are equally prosperous today 
but I have been prosperous much longer than you, is my) 
longer prosperity sufficient reason for levying a smaller tax 
upon me than you? 


University, a 


“The American excess profits tax of October 3, 
1917, was passed after a stubborn and protracted leg 
islative contest in which one idea, vaguely called the 
excess profits principle, triumphed over another idea 
This 
victory of ‘excess profits’ over ‘war profits’ is very 
significant. The significance of the .\mer- 
ican law, or of its adoption, lies in the fact that it rep- 


usually referred to as the war profits principle. 


resents a deliberate rejection of a pre-war standard in 
favor of a normal standard. War profits taxes must, 
it would seem, be short lived. An excess profits tax 
might, conceivably, become a permanent fixture in our 
financial system. Base the tax on excess of present 
earnings over pre-war earnings and with each passing 
year the basis of tax becomes more antiquated, more 
impossible. Base the tax upon excess over a fair re 
turn on the investment, properly measured to start 
with and with each passing year the tax may become 
sounder and more equitable.” 


SKETCHES INVENTOR OF BATTERY. 





It is probable that Charles F. Burgess, regarded so 
highly by a large number of graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, where he was head of the depart- 
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ment of 


lectro-Chemistry, as l’rofessor burgess, 
has done more than any man toward the development 


of the dry cell battery. After resigning from the Uni 


versity Mr. Burgess established the C. I. Burgess 
laboratories, Chemical Engineers, and surrounded 


himself with an extensive corps of engineers and chem 
ists, which enabled him to work without any limita 
tions in his favored line. 

The short life of dry cell batteries has been one of 
the handicaps in their use but Mr. Burgess after ex 
haustive research developed numerous new processes 
in their construction and manufacture. These have 
given them a long period of service while in use, and 
a long shelf life when not in use. The former is for 
the protection of the ultimate consumer and the latter 
for the protection of the dealer. Thirty-five different 
features on batteries and accessories have been pat 
ented in the United States and Foreign countries giv 
ing an international reputation as the Burgess Battery 
improvements. Under these patents millions of cells 
have been made and distributed to all parts of the 
world, 

During the period of the war Mr. Burgess, while 
serving as secretary of the District Exemption Board, 
is also giving a large share of his time and that of 
his companies to the Government. He is a dynamo fon 


work and a most forceful man. His closest friends, 
however, would never learn of his accomplishments 
from him as he is of a modest, retiring disposition. To 
his large number of employees he is looked upon as a 


kind, 


mony, and cooperation are the basic principles on 


generous, sympathetic friend. loyalty, har 


which his business is built. 

In addition to being the head of the Burgess Lab 
oratories, Burgess Battery Company and Burgess Min 
erals Company, he has many other extensive business 
interests. The success of some of the country’s more 
important electro-chemical developments 1s due to his 
cooperation, A process for refining iron which was 
developed by him some years ago has been adopted re 
cently in France, as a means of replacing the purer 
He 


has crowded much into his life for so young a man. 


grades of iron formerly secured from Sweden. 


cer 


SALE OF DYNAMITE TO THE FARMER IS 
PROFITABLE TO DEALERS. 


“Hundreds of harware dealers in the United States 
have materially increased their yearly profits by the 
sale of explosives for use on the farms of the coun 
try.” This statement is made by the Ilercules Pow 
der Company, 121 West Eleventh Street, Wilmington, 
Delaware, and it does not require any great amount of 
reasoning to find out that it is true. The farmer needs 
dynamite. It is everywhere recognized as one of the 
greatest aids to the progressive agriculturalist. — I 
clears his land of rocks and stumps, digs his ditches, 
breaks up the subsoil, and helps him plant his o1 
chard. Furthermore, it does these things in less time, 
and at far less cost than that of manual labor 

The Hercules Powder Company, which manutac 
tures well known and efficient explosives, extends a 
helping hand to the hardware dealer who wishes to 


get his share of the Profits accruing from the sale of 
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this productive line. On another page of this issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorD is the 
company’s advertisement which contains a coupon. 
The manufacturers will send detailed information re- 
garding their plan of making their business profitable 
by the sale of dynamite to those dealers who fill out 
the coupon and mail it to them. Dealers should not 
lose time in taking advantage of this opportunity and 
mail the coupon immediately to the Hercuies Powder 
Company, 121 West Eleventh Street, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 
‘nitiilliaiicnaptinen 


SECURES PATENT FOR LOCK. 

Under number 1,274,477, United States patent 
rights have been granted to John Thomas Warne, 
Burnaby, British Columbia, Canada, for a lock de- 
scribed in the following: 


In a lock, the com- 
1,274,477 






















a- . . . . 
I ef bination with a casing 
4 

* U.24 oat ts having a key hole, of a 

BT , ! oe 
, a8 key bit, a sliding bolt 

{ —-~ 4 <> ° F 

ns having upper’ edge 
5 4 7 iT? notches and lower edge 
brie 2s teeth, an independent 
aL pawl pivoted off center 





located between the bolt 
and key bit having its long end normally coacting with 
said notches and its short end disposed to be con- 
tacted by the key bit so as to raise or lower the notch 
engaging end, and a pinion engaging the said teeth by 
the rotation of which the bolt may be projected or re- 


tracted. 
-oo 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices: Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 

27369—An agency is desired by a man in France for the 
sale of hardware, etc. Correspondence should be in French. 

27270—An agency is desired for Australia and New 
Zealand by an association in Australia for the sale of hard- 
ware lines, oil varnish or paints, and of snecial lines of mer- 
chandise. Cash will be paid against documents. Reference. 
_ 27375—A department store in Chile is in the market for 
silver-plated ware, nickel-plated goods, aluminum and enam- 
eled ware, toys, sporting goods, etc. Catalogues with prices 
and discount sheets are requested. Reference. 

27379—A large wholesale house in South Africa desires 


to purchase crockery, glassware and woodenware. Cash will 
be paid. Correspondence may be in English. References. 


27381—A representative of a Dutch concern in the East 
Indies and Singapore, who is at present in the United States, 
_ desires to get in touch with manufacturers of all kinds of 

general merchandise, such as wire nails, tin plates, mild steel, 
iron bars, galvanized wire, harhed wire, window glass, rosin, 
zinc white, linseed oil, etc. References. 

27382—An agent in France desires to be placed in com- 
munication with manufacturers and exporters of table glass- 
ware of all kinds, oil lamps of various patterns. oil burners of 
the “Kosmos” and “Matador”. tvres, and glass for these 
burners. also was lawns for “Auer” I#irners. Correspondence 
may be in Fnglish. References. 





27386—An agency is desired by a firm in Brazil for build- 
ing and construction materials, hardware, steel, iron, auto- 
mobiles, dyes, paints, colors, machinery, etc. 

27388—A man in Chile desires an agency for machinery, 
hardware, agricultural machinery, bicycles, motorcycles, auto- 
mobiles and accessories, construction material, aluminum 
goods, enamel ware, etc. Terms, cash in New York by com- 
mission house. Correspondence may be in English. Reference. 

27389—A firm in France wishes to purchase cutlery, 
scissors, etc. Correspondence may be in English. Reference. 

27391—A man in Canada wishes to purchase Boston lamp 
burners. Quotations should be f. o. b. shipping point. Cash 
will be paid. References. 


~~ 





COMING CONVENTIONS. 


American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, October 23, 24, and 25, 1918, Marborough- 
Blenheim Hotel. F. D. Mitchell, Secretary, 4016 Woolworth 
Building, New Yerk City. 

Natonal Hardware Associaton, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
October 23, 24, and 25, 1918, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel. 
T. J. Fernley, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, January 28, 29, 30, and 31, 1919. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary, Argos, Indiana. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Omaha, February 
3, 4, 5 and 6, 1919. Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, February 4, 5 and 6, 1919. F. X. Becherer, Secretary, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Wisconsin Retai! Hardware Association, Milwaukee, Feb- 
ruary 5, 6, 7, 1919. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Coliseum, Des Moines, 
February 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1919. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason 
City, Iowa. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Kalamazoo, 
February 11, 12, 13, 14, 1919. Arthur J. Scott, Secretary, 
Marine City, Michigan. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, place to be 
determined, February 12, 13, 14, 1919. C. N. Barnes, Secre- 
tary, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, Hote? 
Sherman, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1919. Leon D. Nish, 


secretary, Elgin, Illinois. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, Miznesota. 

“e+ 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


lowa. 

C. E. Ward has sold his hardware store at Humboldt to 
H. M. Lambert. 

W. H. Lightfoot has purchased the hardware store at 
Paton formerly operated by H. I. Batcheller. 

Minnesota. 

Joseph H. Boltz has bought a hardware store at Barnes- 
ville. 

G. T. Morey has sold an interest in the hardware and im- 
plement business at Clarissa to his brother, G. R. Morey. 

M. Raway has bought the T. J. Brady and Son hardware 
store at Hastings. 

Borchert Brothers, Mapleton, have dissolved partnership 
in the hardware business, Louis Borchert continuing the busi- 
ness. 

Carpenter and Company have sold their stock at Villard 
to C. F. Angell. 

Montana. 

Roy B. Walden and Claude B. Walden have purchased 
the interest of N. B. Walden in the hardware business of N 
B. Walden and Son at Chester. 

Nebraska. 

C. A. Herrick has sold his hardware store at Indianola 
to J. B. Colling. 

Frank Votruba will open a hardware store at Prague. 

South Dakota. 

The hardware stock of the Hitchcock Hardware Compan, 
at Hitchcock has been sold to John Cavanaugh and J. C. Mul 
vaney. 

Tindley and Thompson’s hardware stock at Bonesteel has 
heen purchased by F. A. Flannigan. 

Texas. 

The Adoue and Keown Hardware Company at Houstor 

has changed its name to the Keown Hardware Company. 
Wisconsin. 

Fred L. Parish has sold his hardware store at Abbotsford 

to Ed May. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 











The Rochester Auto Parts Company, Rochester, 
New York, has recently awarded a contract for the 
erection of a one story, 40x100 foot garage, to cost 
$10,000. 

The H. W. Wolcott Company, Buffalo, New York, 
has been incorporated for $200,000 to deal in auto- 
mobile accessories. H.W. Wolcott, W. H. and C. W. 
Gabriel are the incorporators. 

The Johnson-Port Company, Boston, Massachusetts, 
has been incorporated to make radiators, gasoline 
tanks, lamps and other parts with a capital of $5,000. 
The incorporators are Peter Glunts, Robert Port, and 


David Glunts. 
ee Tee 


OBTAINS PATENT FOR DEMOUNTABLE 
RIM REMOVER. 


Under number 1,274,751, United States patent rights 
have been granted to John L. Niswander, Quincy, IlIli- 





nois, for a demountable rim remover described here- 


with: 


A device for 
removing and re- 
placing demount- 
able rims of 
vehicle tires, con- 
sisting of alined 
rods oppositely 
screw-threaded, a 
con- 





turnbuckle 
necting said rods, a gripper pivotally mounted at the 
outer end of each rod and composed of diverging re- 
silient shanks having hooked outer ends and parallel 
approximated inner inclined 
braces for each gripper and the inner ends of which 
are located between and rigidly connected to the inner 
ends of the gripper shanks, each gripper having sub- 


ends, and oppositely 


stantially radial relation to the tire and adapted to be 
sprung over the rim, the braces of each gripper having 
alternative biting engagement with the inner surface of 
the rim in removing and in replacing the same. 








MONEY CANNOT BE NEUTRAL. 


There is no such thing as being neutral in this coun- 
try since the nation has undertaken the task of whip- 
ping the Hun. Any citizen of this country who pro- 
fesses to be neutral should be in an internment camp. 
Neither should there be any neutral money at large. 
Every dollar not needed for actual necessities should 
be enlisted for the war, and the way to do this is to 
buy Fourth Liberty Loan bonds. 
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SECURES PATENT FOR TIRE GAGE. 





Andreas M. Sonnichsen, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, as- 
Signor to the Protex Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, has been granted United States patent 





. 
rights, under number 1,274,620, for a tire gage de- 
scribed herewith: 

A tire gage comprising an outer slotted 
casing, having indicating numerals thereon, 
a piston head, a piston rod mounted within 
said casing, an open screw threaded cap 
adapted to fit over the bottom of said cas- 
ing, a valve unseating means mounted in 
said cap below said piston head and having 
an opening communicating with the inte- 
rior of said casing below the piston head, 
an adjusting screw fitting within the top of 
said casing and movable lengthwisegthereof, 
a spring surrounding said piston rod and 
extending from the piston head to the base of the ad- 
justing screw, a friction sleeve loosely mounted within 
said casing on the top of said piston head, said sleeve 
being provided with a projecting ear adapted to ex- 
tend through the slot in said casing, a registering 
sleeve mounted on the outside of said casing and en- 
gaging said ear whereby the maximum upward move- 
ment of said frictional sleeve may be indicated on the 
scale on said sleeve. 
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INDICATES A DAILY DUTY. 


Each day every American soldier in France is con- 
fronted by a great duty. Our Army there has a great 
task to perform for our country, for the world, for 
civilization, and for humanity. (ur soldiers are doing 
their duty with a courage and fidelity and efficiency 
that thrill every heart. 

Ikach day every American citizen at home is con- 
fronted by a great duty, a duty as imperative upon 
him or her as the duty of our soldiers is upon them. 
The American people have a great task to perform. 
It is to support to the limit of their ability our Army, 
our Navy, our country at war. 

animes : 


GETS PATENT FOR AUTOMOBILE TIRE. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has ob- 


States rights, under number 
1,274,883, for an automobile tire described in the fol- 


Leo Hofmeister, 


tained United patent 


lowing : 


In a tire, the combination of an 
outer casing, a separate self-sus- 
taining pneumatic inner casing of 
limited expansibility, and a layer of 
yielding material interposed — be- 
tween said inner and outer casings 


to form a cushion therebetween of 





considerable depth but only partial- 
ly filling the space between said casings to form air 
spaces between said casings adjacent the parts which 
are attached to the rim of the tire when said inner 
casing is inflated. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 











a 
Very few buyers will deliberately refuse an offer to 
obtain a useful article at a generous discount. We do 


not mean to imply that all buyers become wildly en- 
thusiastic whenever they see a sign in big red letters, 


“Bargains.” We do not believe that many people in 





——— 


All Refrigerators & Lawn Mowers 


At a Good Big Discount 
while our Stock Lasts 


A chance of your life time 
to get an all steel or wood 
refrigerator at these prices 
as without a doubt they will 
be nguch higher next year. 


All widths of 
lawn mowers 
both with and 
without high 
wheels in plain 
and bal] bearing 
models. A good 
investment for 
another year. 


filled while the stock lasts 








Mail orders 


The G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc. 


190-194 Bank Street, Burlington, Vt. 











our present age are so unsuspecting that they will 
readily swallow the information as it is given by some 
dealers, that “these articles are really worth $25 each, 
but we are offering them now at our special sale price 
of $1." However, when a dealer omits all such exag- 
gerations, and invites the customers to visit his store 
and purchase articles which they need at a discount, it 
is practically a certainty that the readers will at least 
call at his store to investigate. Then, if he is honest 
with them, if he really has articles which they need, if 
he actually does sell them at a discount and can ex- 
plain the reason for doing so, he will be able to per- 
suade them to trade at his store. But, as we have 
stated, he must omit all exaggerations when he adver- 
tises the fact that he is selling necessary commodities 
at a discount. 

The accompanying advertisement is one which an- 
the sale of necessary articles at a discount in 
This copy was pre- 


nounces 
an honest and modest manner. 
pared by the G. S. Blodgett Company, Incorporated, 
and ran in the Free Press of Burlington, Vermont. It 
states that the refrigerators and lawn mowers which 
the company is selling will undoubtedly be higher next 
vear and advises the reader to take advantage of the 
chance to get them at a discount. It is an advertise- 
ment with an appeal. The illustrations add to the at- 


tractiveness of the copy. 


. 


question is one which causes 
It often hap 
pens that much hard work and valuable time go to 
Waste simply because the proper preventive measure, 


And, it 


The “bug and blight” 
the gardener much trouble and anxiety. 


were not taken when they were most needed. 
is not because the gardener does not want to take care 
of his trees or because he does not desire to obtain 
pleasing results from his labors. It is simply because 
he forgets to do the necessary things at the right time. 
Ife needs strong reminders. If he does not get them, 
his garden suffers. While it may seem that this show, 
that he does not care whether or not his garden is a 
He is always thankful to 


those who remind him of the tasks necessary to get re 


success, this is not the case. 


sults from his garden and to prevent it from going to 
ruin, 

to 
hardware dealers who sell garden accessories, espe 
cially preventives against the destruction caused |) 
good will and 


A splendid opportunity is afforded, therefore, 


hugs, etc. _ They can easily obtain the 
the trade of the gardeners in their communities by 
forcefully reminding them of the steps which must be 
taken and the time to take them. The best and most 
practical way of doing this is through advertising. 

As an example, we have the advertisement of the 
Weeks Hardware Company, herewith 
from The Times of Scranton, The 
slogan at the top part of the copy, “Tf it’s hardware 
we have it,” is a catchy one. The reminder is given 

head, “Spraying time,” and is made forceful by 
being put in bold type. The illustration also helps to 
show the gardener what he must do to preserve his 


reproduced 
Pennsylvania. 





SEE eienenenetieeeeeneeen 
———— 


aa 


ee “lt ee BGarédware—We Have it” 


Spraying Time 


Now is the -‘me to spray, 

if you wish to have good 

of Jabors 
Preserve’vour 





> 


results 
thus far. 
trees and gardens from 
blight and bugs with the f 
help of Pyrox. It disposes Ka 
of* the bug and blight 
question Oh all kinds of 
vegetables and fruits. 
Black Leaf “40” 
Arsenate of Lead 


WEEKS HARDWARE CO. | 
| Rs ang , 


uld 


Se- 


your 





' Fish Oil Soap 
Bordeaux Mixture 

















trees. The name of the spraying substance sho 
have been given more prominence. This advert 
ment is attractive enough to obtain the good will of the 
gardener and to induce him to become a customer of 


the company. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








FUEL ADMINISTRATION GIVES RULES 
FOR ECONOMICAL HEATING. 

\ sixty-four page pamphlet has just been issued by 
the United States Fuel Administration, Washington, 
a SA, 
given rules showing how to operate warm air heaters. 


under the title of “uel Facts,” in which are 
Dealers and installers can benefit themselves and their 
trade by helping the distribution of this information. 
The pamphlet gives the following directions for the 
running of household heaters: 

iow to get more heat out of your coal than the 
chimney does, is more important than any other branch 
of household economy. In the average home 25 per 
cent of the coal used can be saved. Most of this sav- 
ing can be accomplished by proper damper control. 
(3. L. Larson, of the University of Wisconsin, in an 
interesting pamphlet on fuel conservation, places the 
possible percentage of saving much higher. 

Tests have shown that from 40 to 50 per cent. on the aver 
age, of the heating value of the coal is usefully employed in 
heating a house or a building. Under conditions of proper 
nstallation and frequent and careful attention, 5” to 60 per 
cent of the heating value may be converted into useful heat, 
while under unfavorable conditions only 25 per cent, or even 
less. of the heat value of the coal is utilized. 


There is no more important general rule than the 


He says: 


one emphasized by L. P. Breckinridge, of the Shefheld 
Scientific School of Yale University, to this effect: 

The flow of air through the fuel makes it burn. Learn 
to control it. Try to visualize this fow of air through the fuel 
and you will easily learn how to operate the dampers to con 
trol it properly. The draft of the chimney is much 
diminished when by opening the check-damper cold air is al 
lowed to flow directly into the chimney 

This year the war requires at least eighty million 
more tons of coal than were taken from the earth last 
year. Mine operators and miners are speeding their 
work but cannot supply all the extra tons needed. 
There is a limit to production because there is a limit 
to labor and to transportation. Many million tons of 
the added war requirements must be saved in_ the 
homes, apartment houses, hotels, churches, schools and 
stores. American householders must answer the coal 
challenge. 

Many householders will say that they can save no 
more fuel; that they used last year, the least possible 
amount to keep their families in health and comfort. 
The United States Fuel Administration states that it 
can make a family more comfortable with less fuel, 
if the head of the house will operate his heater prop 
erly, 

The Fuel Administration's first charge to the house- 
holder is cleanliness. To get the most heat from the 
least amount of coal his heater must be clean. One 
one-hundredth inch of soot has the same power to re- 
sist heat as ten inches of iron. The soldier in the 
trenches endures filth that he may cleanse the world 
of German bestiality. The American householder will 
‘urn chimney sweep unpleasant though his task may 


be, that he too may know the glory of serving against 
the Hun. 
The Fuel 


household to care for his heater himself this winter : 


Administration asks the head of each 
to learn how to run his heater intelligently ; how to get 
from every ton of coal every unit of heat it can supply 
to his family. 

(rive your heater its first cleaning of the season in 
the late summer and have it put in thorough repair 
iroken parts mean loss of heat. The fire-hox should 
he tight. Trivial cracks may be cemented. 

Following are fuel savers and comfort suggestions, 
assembled briefly in the form of practical rules for 
operating the various t#pes of household heating sys 
tems: 

General Rules, or, High Points in Management. 

1. be sure there ts a check draft damper in the 
This check 
draft-damper is as important in controlling the rate 


smoke-pipe, besides the turn-damper. 
at which the fire burns as is the throttle of an engine 
(Open it to check the fire. Close it to make the fire 
I.xperiment with it in the daily 
\lake it Phe 
coaling-door was not put on the heater to check the 


burn more rapidly. 


regulation of your fire. do its work. 


draft. If you cannot check the fire without opening 
the coaling-door, you need proper dampers. 
2. The fit 


loosely and must never be entirely closed. 


should the smoke-pipe 


With the 


closed most of the 


turn-damper 


average plant it may be kept partly 
time mm mild weather, but during severe weather 1 
usually needs to be opened wide. 

3. Make use of the lift or slide-damper in the coal 
ing-door only to let oxygen in to consume gases, if you 
are using soft or bituminous coal after fresh fuel has 
heen added. 

4. Just enough draft and that from below, check 
ing the draft by letting more air into the smoke-pipe, 
is one of the best general rules. This furnishes oxygen 
from below, necessary for the consumption of the coal 
vases, and at the same time gives time for them to b 


Phis 


méthod also avoids escape of coal-gas into the cellar 


consumed before being drawn up the chimney 


To make the fire burn more rapidly, do not open the 
whole ash-pit door, but only the draft-damper im_ the 


ash-pit door. Opening the whole ash-pit supplies air 


to the fire faster than it is needed for combustion, The 
air is heated, passes out the chimney and is so much 
heat wasted 

5. All heat pipes in the cellar should be thoroughly 
and completely wrapped with asbestos or similar coy 
ering to prevent loss of radiation 

6. Grates should be cared for properly. A short, 
quick stroke of the shaker handle will sift the ashes 


through the grates. [Leave grates in tlat position when 
through shaking. Clean asl daily, to prevent dam 
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In severe weather grates should be 
In moderate 


age to grates. 
shaken until a glow appears in ash-pit. 
weather a bed of ashes should be carried on top of 
the grates. 

7. Avoiding poking and slicing fire-bed. 
draft holes and clinkers. 

8. Never shake a fire that is low until you have put 
on a little fresh coal and given it to time to ignite. A 
Disturb the fire as little as pos- 


It causes 


thin fire wastes coal. 
sible. 

y. Storm-windows and storm-doors, weather-strips 
and such protective devices are economical of heat. 

10. Keep the temperature of sitting-rooms at sixty- 
eight degrees or less. If there are invalids, old folk 
or very little children in the family, the temperature 
may be higher. Rooms where you do not sit are more 
comfortable if much cooler, as a rule, providing the 
air is kept a little moist. Get a thermometer—a good 
one. Use it inside, not hanging outdoors. 

i1. It is wasteful to allow the temperature to drop 
way down at night. It takes twice as much coal to 
heat it up again next morning» 

i2. Turn off the heat in unused rooms whenever 

Sed-rooms should be kept much cooler than 
Don't try to heat all the rooms all the 


possible. 
living rooms. 
time. 

13. Always keep two pans or open-top jars of fresh 
water in front of registers to keep the air in the home 
moist. 

14. Provide cold-air drops from upper floors so as 
to insure a return circulation from all rooms to the 
air intake of the warm air heater. 

15. Regulate the window of the cold-air box so as 
to avoid too great a current of outside air, especially 
on very cold days. 

16. Always keep the water container in the air- 
jacket filled with clean water. Moist air heats much 
more readily than dry air, and is better for health, as 
well as more comfortable. 

17. It is advisable to keep a jar of water near one 
of the first-floor registers that sends out the most heat. 
Change the water frequently, preferably every day. 

18. Warm air pipes should have a good pitch up- 
ward from the warm air heater, and should be of suf- 
They should also be wrapped with 
sheet asbestos. A separate pipe for each room with 
a turn damper near the warm air heater is a good rule. 
Each pipe should be labeled, so that certain rooms can 
be shut off at the warm air heater when desired. 

19. Be sure the fire-box is gas-tight. All cracks 
must be thoroughly cemented or a new section put in 


ficient diameter. 


before winter sets in. 
into the air-jacket and be carried up directly to the 


Otherwise coal-gas will escape 


rooms. 

20. Study carefully the General Rules pertaining to 
other types of heating plants as well as your own. 
Notice the “clean-out” door and remember why it is 
there. 


2 
°o- 





The T. A. Ridder Company; Incorporated, Boston, 
Massachusetts, has been incorporated to make heat- 
ing and ventilating apparatus with a capital of $20,- 
000. The incorporators are Thomas F. McGrail, 
Thomas A. Ridder and Albert Thorley. 







HOT BLAST ACCOMPLISHES SAVING OF 
THIRTY TO FIFTY PER CENT ON 
COST OF OPERATING HEATER. 





A saving of from thirty to fifty per cent in the cost 
of operation of a warm air heater is worth investi- 
gating, to say the least. Dealers and installers should, 
therefore, give careful consideration to the claims of 
the Wrought Iron Range Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, regarding the Hot Blast Attachment to its Home 
Comfort Warm Air Heater, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The manufacturers state that 

Vth this attachment 
consumes soot, 
smoke and gas. It 
also discharges 
the heated air di- 
rectly above’ the 
fire, causes per- 
fect combustion, 
and converts into 
fuel that which 
would otherwise 
escape through 
the chimney as 
absolute waste. 

The Home 
Comfort Hot 
Blast is a device 
Meme Goonies worm hie Master, unde trwhich provides 

St. Louis, Missouri. for the initial ad- 
mission of air through a square opening above the 
ash door. From this point two diverging tubes ex- 
tend half way around the warm air heater, and are 
attached to the dome immediately above the tile lin- 
ings. The air entering and following these tubes is 
heated, and, as it reaches the point of discharge, the 
patent deflecting plate separates and spreads it over 
the top of the fire. The fire chamber is declared to 
be transformed from a dense, sluggish mass of 
black smoke into a perfect sheet of flame. Smoke, 
or, in other words, wasted energy, is consumed as 
fuel. In the process, soft coal is converted into coke, 
which, by proper regulation of drafts, is afterwards 
burned as such. This method permits the use of 
slack, or mine run, which is, perhaps, the cheapest 
fuel, and thus is said to accomplish a saving of 30 to 
50 per cent on cost of operation. 





Dealers and installers are advised to investigate 
the merits of the Home Comfort Warm Air Heater. 
Full particulars are available to those who address a 
request for them to the Wrought Iron Range Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 


~~ 


PROSPERITY AFTER THE WAR HINGES ON 
SUCCESS OF LIBERTY LOAN. 





The more Fourth Liberty Loan bonds you and all 
Americans buy—the more profitable business there 
will be after the war—the more you will get of the 
Government's disbursements—the more you will get 
back as an offset against the federal taxes. 

For Prosperity: Buy Fourth Liberty Loan Bonds 
to the Limit. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 
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PATTERNS FOR TRANSITIONAL OFFSET. 


By O. W. KoruHe. 

In large industrial plants fittings of all descriptions 
are met with. The workman never knows what kind 
of a piece of work he will meet with in a design of 
fitting which needs special treatment. The one in this 
case may look complicated but is rather simple, when 
looking at the plan. Observe the triangles produced 
by drawing lines to the corners which divides the sur- 
face into triangles. The elevation 


is onlv used to 


To set off the pattern, observe in plan the triangle 
B-C-H is the most convenient to start with; there- 
fore draw C-D in pattern equal to that length in plan. 
Then pick true length O-H and using points C, and D, 
as centers, strike and cross ares in point H. Now pick 
the length H-G from plan, and using H, in pattern as 
center, strike arcs as at G, and E. Now use true 
length O-C, and C, and D as centers, cross arcs’ in 
points G, and E. Next pick the side line C-B and 
using C, and G, in pattern as centers, strike arcs in 
Now use true leveth O-G and 


nomts in A. and BR. 








: 
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Patterns for Transitional 


show the height and in actual practice is not necessary 
to draw. This height can be measured as O-I in true 
lengths. 

Workmen meeting with a fitting of this kind should 
first take their measurements, observing just how far 
the opposite bases are off center and in the position 
the one base is placed to the other. These dimensions 
are then placed in plan letting A-B-C-D be the size 
of the top base. On a center line draw the lower base 
F-G-H placing the square in a diagonal position. 
Then draw lines to the corners as shown. Now to 
obtain the true surface lines of these plan lines, pick 
lines as B-F and set as P-B. Next pick B-G from 
plan and set as P-G in true lengths. Next pick G-C 
from plan and set as P-C in diagram; after pick C-H 
and set as P-H. Now from these points draw lines to 
the altitude O, and you have the true length of bending 
lines. We only treat one-half of the plan as both 
halves are alike. 


Offset. 


(3, and I, as centers, cross arcs in points B, and A, 
The next step is to strike the small arc F, equal to 
(-° of plan and the end line B-A as L-A in pattern. 
Now pick O-B and using B and A as centers cross 
ares in point F. Strike the end B-A and cross with 
()-B using F, as center. This completes the pattern. 
edges must be allowed. 
~ 


BOARD DIRECTORS WISCONSIN SHEET 
METAL ASSOCIATION MEETS. 


Pursuant to the call issued by Paul |. Biersach, sec 
retary of the organization, the Board of Directors of 
the Master Sheet Metal \ssociation of 
\Wisconsin met at the Builders’ and Traders’ 
Wisconsin, Wednesday 


Contractors’ 
exchange. 


4560 Broadway, Milwaukee, 


afternoon, September 4, 1yik, with President Otto 
(‘vessenhainer in the chait The secretary read a 
communication from the National Federation of 
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lyuilding Industries in reference to a meeting held at 
\tlantic City, New Jersey, July 15 and 16, 1418, at 
which the forming of an association of organizations 
in the building industry was discussed. 

The tentative draft of an ordinance licensing sheet 
metal workers and journeymen was again brought up 
for consideration, but action on the matter was de- 
ferred until later meetings. Hearty approval was 
viven to the membership campaign plan of the Na- 
tional Secretary and authorization was made to draw 
upon the treasurer for the necessary expenses to be 
incurred in this undertaking. 


ome 
ISSUES REPORT OF THE OVERHEAD 
EXPENSE COMMITTEE. 

With the end in view of benefiting as many sheet 
metal contractors as possible, Edwin L.. Seabrook, Sec- 
retary National Association Sheet Metal Contractors 
of the United States, is making special efforts to give 
wide publicity at this time to the report of the Over- 
head Expense Committee presented at the last conven- 
tion of the Association. He, therefore, solicits the aid 
of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HLARDWARE RecoRD in the 
accomplishment of this object. lence, the report ts 
here reproduced, with the information that copies of it 
in pamphlet form may be obtained by writing to Edwin 
1.. Seabrook, 261 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. The report is as follows: 

While Overhead seems to be recognized by the Na- 
tional Association, yet it appears that a comprehensive 
knowledge of the subject does not appear to be recog: 
nized as a fundamental of business management and 
of vital importance. That this conclusion can be fairly 
drawn is evidenced by the fact that reports of former 
Committees on Overhead have been received and ac- 
cepted, but, their recommendations have not been 
adopted. Unquestionably the matter concerns every 
business man to the extent that “not to understand” 
means disaster, and it is the opinion of this Committee 
that if the method of taking care of Overhead as rec- 
ommended by the Committee is found to be sound and 
correct, and the best for practical use, the National .\s- 
sociation should advise its adoption and endeavor to 
put the method in a comprehensive form before all of 
its members. 

lormer Committees, very properly, first took up the 
application of Overhead in a shop doing a general 
sheet metal business, the matter not being concluded, 
the present Committee's report is in continuation of 
the subject. The reports of the Committees on Over- 
at the Denver, Colorado, and Peoria, 
Illinois, Conventions advocated the method of calculat- 


head Expense 


ing Overhead by a percentage on the productive pay- 
roll, and illustrated its operation by numerous prob- 
lems. Both of these reports state plainly that it was 
not only the correct method, but that it was the best 
for practical use. 

The present committee, being also of the conviction 
that the most practical manner of calculating Over- 
head is by a percentage of the productive pay-roll, and, 
after a careful study of ‘the data and problems sub- 
mitted in the reports mentioned, being convinced that 
they are almost impossible to improve upon, beg leave 


are easy to handle. 
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to acknowledge to the aforesaid Committees, the use 
of their data and problems. 

At the risk of the accusation of making too long a 
report, and of repeating unnecessary matter, but with a 
feeling that it will not be amiss at this time, we give 
the following as the usual items entering into the Over- 
head Expense-account of an average sheet metal shop: 

Rent. 

/nsurance 
City, County, State and Federal. 


ldvertising. 


lire, Liability, Accident, Compensation. 


7 ‘axes 


Stationery, Printing and Postage 
Telephone and Telegraph. 
Light, Heat and Power. 
Shop Supplies. 
ost Time of Mechanic—Time paid for but not 
chargeable to any work. 

.Mlowance—Reduetions made in order to get a set- 
tlement. 

Car lare—When not charged on the work. 

l‘reight—When not added to cost of material. 

/lauling—When a wagon or truck is owned by the 
establishment, this would include all the cost of oper- 
ation, such as drivers’ wages, feed, repairs, shoeing, 
license, rent of stable, depreciation, etc. 

Trade and Daily Papers, Dues in Trade Organiza- 
lions, ete. 

Contributions, Donations, Charities, etc. 

Bad Debts. 

Legal Expenses, Collections, etc. 

Depreciation—Tools, equipment, ete. 

Salaries—Money paid to those for whose services a 
charge is NOT made; for instance: bookkeepers, ste- 
nographers, porters, errand boys, managers and own- 
ers where the latter does not work on a job, and where 
he works part time, the money he receives for the time 
he does not work, should be charged to this item. 

There may be local conditions where it may be nec- 
essary to add or deduct from the above items, but as a 
rule, the above list is quite comprehensive. The item 
included. 
Money is invested in business with the expectation of 


of Interest on Investment has not been 
gain at a greater percentage than could be realized by 
using the funds otherwise, and there seems to be no 
logical reason why the business should he surcharged 
with the interest on the investment. 

Having established the items of expense that go to 
make up the Overhead of the business, let us now con 
sider the data and problems, it being understood, of 
course, that the problems are based on the former. 


Data. 
(pees Gusmess for ORT... ... 6.0.62 6s 05 0s $30,000.00 


()verhead or business expense for vear.... 
Productive pay-roll for vear.............. 


f},000. 
’ 10,000. 
Percentage of Overhead to Productive pay-roll 


a i see asi a Ma balan sates ei esd 8S as Ho 
Percentage of Overhead to Gross Business for 

BEE BUG Sis atthe vbawseduaerwdaun ak Ses 20' 
Proportion of Gross Business to Productive pay- 

Ns Sa ciiita uese dacdeeae soe leh ews 3 to 
Profit on Gross Business for year............. 25' 


May attention be called to this data as follows: 
The proportions are from an actual business. 
The amounts as given are used because the figures 











Any others can be used, provided they are in like 
proportion. 
Notice especially the sixth item of the data, the 


proportion of Gross Business to Productive Pay-roll ; 
3to1. It is the deciding factor in establishing that the 
practical manner of estimating Overhead is by a per- 
centage on the l’roductive Pay-roll. 
Problems. 

We quote, herewith, three problems: No. 1, where 
no material is furnished by the sheet metal contractor. 
No. 2, where the material furnished is at the average 
proportion ; and No. 3, where the material supplied is 
considerably above the average proportion. 


No. 1. $000.00—Material furnished. 
30.00—Labor. 
30.00—Overhead, 60% of Labor. 
26.67—Profit. 25% of $106.67. 
$100.07 
No. 2. $32.50—Galvanized Iron, ete. 


50.00—Labor. 
30.00—Overhead, 60% of Labor. 
37.50-—-Profit, 2547 of $150.00. 


> 
No. 3. $195.00-—Sheet Copper, ete. 
50.00—Labor. 
30.00—Overhead. 60% of Labor. 
91.67——Profit. 25 of $366.07. 


S300. 17 


An analysis of these problems will show that in a 
$10,000.00 Pay-roll, there are 200 jobs of estimates (@ 
$50.00 per job. 

Problem No. 1 would show a gross business 

for the vear ” FPP ore re er 221,334.00 
Problem No. 2 would show a gross business 

for the year of 


30,000.00 


Problem No. 3 would show a gross business 


Se ass occlu cceew neawdaveeds 7 3,334.00 
If overhead is counted on gross business at the rate 


of the data, we get on 


321,334.00 fa 20% .......$4,200.80 
30,000.00 (@ 20% ....... 1,000.00 
73,334.00 @ 20% ....... 14,666.80 


Whereas if Overhead is counted by a percentage on 
the Productive lay-roll we would get on 200 Jobs @ 
$50.00 worth of labor, per job, $10,000.00 @ 60% 
$6,000.00. 

From the analysis is it not clear that in 
No. 1, 


productive pay-roll is 2'% to 1. 


Problem the proportion of gross business to 

Problem No. 2, the proportion is 3 to 7. 

Problem No. 3, the proportion is 74 to 1. 

ls it not true, therefore, that in every general sheet 
metal business the vear’s estimates or gross business 
will be made up of charges or items with just as great 
a Variation as to the volume of business done with a 
given amount of labor as is shown in the problems, and 
this can be verified by the examination of the books 
of any such establishment, and is it not equally true, 
that any method of calculating Overhead must be flex- 
tble enough to take care of this variation, if it is to be 
correct and of practical value, and, finally, is it not 
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also true, that calculating Overhead by a percentage on 
the productive pay-roll, does adjust itsef to this vari- 
ation and is correct and practical? 

The net result to the thoughtful man who will study 
this matter, and it will have to be studied to be under- 
stood, will be to make plain to him that to base over- 
head on a percentage of the gross business, will cause 
him to have too much on some estimates for his busi- 
ness expense and too little on others. By way of ex 
ample let it show in this manner. 

Problem No. 1. Gross business for year, $21,334.00, 
(@ 20%, $4,206.80, showing a shortage of $1,733.20. 
Problem No. 2. Gross business for the year, $30.,- 
000.00, @ 20%, $6,000.00. 
the average of 3 to 1. 


Correct amount being at 


Problem No. 3. 


334.00, @ 20%, 
666.80. 


Gross business for the year, $73,- 
$14,006.80, showing an excess of $&.- 


In conclusion, gentlemen, let me express the hope 
that the National Association, if they find the Com 
mittee right on this phase of a most important ques 
tion, will take some decisive step toward establishing 
the fact among its members, and thus settle the matter 
in its application to a general sheet metal shop, and 
may it also be said at this time, that much injurious 
matter has been published on the subject, and that it 
might be well to discourage such publication. 


**- 


APPOINTS A MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 
COMMITTEE IN EACH STATE. 


believing that organization work was never more 
necessary than now, George Harms, President Na- 
tional Association of Sheet Metal Contractors of the 
United States, has decided to appoint one member of 
the national body for each state in the Umion who 
will he chairman of a membership campaign commit 
tee, he to appoint men in different parts of his state 


to work with him. The following is a list of the sheet 


metal contractors whom President Harms has ap 
pointed to these positions : 
\rkansas—-J. T. Hokninrook, 115 bast Second 


Street, Little Rock. 


\labama—Grorce FF. WikeLock, 107 South Twen 


ty-first Street, Birmingham. 


California—-]. CC. Srecut, toto San Fernando 


Street, Los 


\ngeles. 


(olorado—Epwarp HiILpenrann, Kighteenth 


34 

Street, Denver. 
Connecticut—Arriucr McManus, 344 Main Street, 

llartford., 

(acnaAs, Sixth A TL. 


Columbia—lawts 


Street, N. W., Washington. 
S.J. Winns, 519 Orange Street, Wil 


District of 


Delaware 
mington, 
R.A. Cox, 142 Barnard Street, Savannah 
H.C. KNISE! 1912 South Western Ave 


nue, Chicago. 


(seorgia 


Illinois 


Indiana—Orro Seenass, Gary. 

lowa—R. E. Paurry (Metal Products Company), 
Mason City. 

Idaho—Vocr SHEE" Works, 601 West Cen 


Street, Pocatello. 


ter 
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Kansas—F rep BuckLey, 114 West Second Street, 

Wichita. 
Kentucky—J. W. 
lLouisiana—ERNEST 

Street, New Orleans. 
Maine—Henry WILvER, Washburn. 
Massachusetts—]. E. Carro_i, 279 Dutton Street, 


Harvey, Ashland. 


BLATTMANN, 1001 Toulouse 


Lowell. 

Maryland—W. A. FINGLEs, 34 South Liberty 
Street, Baltimore. 

Michigan—JuLius Gerock, St. Louis. 
Nebraska—J. H. Hussiz, 2407 Cuming Street, 


Omaha. 

New Jersey—Frep F. 
Avenue, Trenton. 

Mississippi—Ray WriGHt, 218 South State Street, 
Jackson. 

Minnesota—M. F. 


ScHEICH, 408 Rutherford 


DressLeR, 814 Twenty-sixth 


Street, Minneapolis. 


Montana—RyNiker-WINTER CoMPANY, Twenty- 
fifth and Second Avenue, Billings. 
New Hampshire—J. G. Sweerser, 126 Market 


Street, Portsmouth. 
New York—H. A. Danievs, 115 Clark Street, New- 


burgh. 

North Carolina—S. Bb. Parker Company, 46 
Craven Street, New Bern. 

North Dakota—Tur KLINSMAN CoMPANyY, I15 
Fifth Street, Fargo. 

Ohio—Wma. E. LamMNneck, 162 West Naghten 


Street, Columbus. 

Oklahoma—Jas. FirzGerALp, 10g South Cincinnati 
Street, Tulsa. 

Oregon—C. |. BURKHARDT, South lourth 
Street, Portland. 

Pennsylvania—Wum. IF. 
wood Avenue, Pittsburgh. 

South Dakota—Georce D. BenL, Scotland. 

Rhode Island—F. W. Morse, 121 Dyer Street, 
Providence. 

Tennessee—C. R. Cawruorn, Murfreesboro. 

Texas—S. A. Menczer, Fort Worth. 

Utah—W. E. NeEwMAN, 2254 Washington Avenue, 
Ogden. 

Virginia—H. T. Kiucer, North Emporia. 

West Virginia—PuHiLir ALBINGER, 87 Nineteenth 
Street, Wheeling. 

Wisconsin—P. L. 
Milwaukee. 


395 


ANGERMEYER, 714 Home- 


BierRSACH, 661 Hubbard Street, 





BUSY MEETING IS HELD BY SHEET 
METAL MEN OF MILWAUKEE. 





The matter of charging the proper rate per hour 
for a mechanic was *thoroughly discussed at the reg- 
ular monthly meeting of the Master Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, which 
was held in that city Wednesday, September 4, 1918, 
at 8 o'clock p. m. in the Builders’ and Traders’ Ex- 
change, 456 Broadway. This matter presented many 
difficulties in view of the constantly changing rates of 
material and labor. ° It was clearly shown that col- 
lective action in determining such a question is essen- 
tial to sound business progress. Hence arises the 
necessity for organization among the master sheet 
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metal contractors of Milwaukee and the state of Wis- 
consin. 

Measures were taken at the meeting to carry on a 
vigorous campaign for membership in state and city, 
using as a basis of argument such reasoning as that 
which was developed in relation to the proper rate 
per hour to be charged for a mechanic’s time. It isa 
noteworthy fact that the Milwaukee Association has 
always been foremost in devising practical and in- 
escapable logic for imparting power to such drives for 
membership. John Bogenberger, president, and O. A, 
Hoffman, secretary of the Association, have been and 
are persistent workers in the interests of the organ- 
ization; and they are fortunate in having the enthus- 
iastic support of the entire membership. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Drawing Tables. 
l'rom Carl G. Lundberg, 1128 South Lake Street, Manitowoc. 


Please let me know where | can get a good drawing 
table. 

Ans.—Eugene Dietzgen Company, 166 West Mon- 
roe Street; Keuffel and Esser Company, 516 South 
Dearborn Street ; The C. F. Pease Company, 166 West 
Adams Street ; and The Frederick Post Company, 202 
South Clark Street; all of Chicago, Illinois. 

Oven Door Springs. 


from O. G. and D. H. Donaldson, 50 South Division Strect, 
suffalo, New York. 
Kindly advise who makes oven door springs. 
You can obtain these from The William D. 
Gibson Company, 1802 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago. 
Steel Flag Poles. 
From William M. Schwager, Hartland, Wisconsin. 
Will you please tell me where I can obtain steel 


Ans. 


Hag poles? 
Ans.—Fred J. Meyers Manufacturing Company, 
Jeckett Street, Hamilton, Ohio; and Stover Manufac- 
turing and Engine Company, Freeport, Illinois. 
Pipeless Heaters. 


krom O. M. Campbell, 1216 Central Avenue, Kansas City, 


Kansas. 

I would like to know who makes pipeless heaters. 

Ans.—Forest City Foundry and Manufacturing 
Company, 2202 Elm Street, Cleveland, Ohio; Globe 
Stove and Range Company, Kokomo, Indiana; Ma- 
honing Furnace and Foundry Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio; Modern Way Furnace Company, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana; Schill Brothers Company, Crestline, Ohio; 
Standard School Heater Company, 426 West ‘Ontario 
Street, Chicago; Thatcher Furnace Company, 134 
West Lake Street, Chicago, and New York City: 
Utica Heater Company, Utica, New York, and Chi- 
cago; Wise Furnace Company, Akron, Ohio; and F. 


3. Zieg Manufacturing Company, Fredericktown, 
Ohio. 

Solder for Aluminum. 
Irom N. H. Geller, Carson City, Michigan. 


Where can I obtain solder for aluminum? 

Ans.—L. B. Allen and Company, Incorporated, 4555 
North Lincoln Street, Chicago ; and George E. Roesch, 
386 New York Street, Aurora, Illinois. 





The Fitzgerald Manufacturing Company, Torring- 
ton, Connecticut, sheet metal goods manufacturers, 
expect to start on the construction of a two story, 
53x307 foot factory soon. 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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1,274,406. Hose-Coupling. James W. Frazier and Fred E. 
Hansen, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed Apr. 3, 1918. 

1,274,441. Holder-Clamp for Ironing-Machines. 
H. Olver, Oshkosh, Wis. Filed Oct. 11, 1917. 


William 


1,274,445. Window Washer and Wiper. John G. Randall, 


Dallas, Tex., assignor of one-half to John T. Shepherd, 


Dallas, Tex. Filed Apr. 30, 1917. 

1,274,513. Sharpening Appliance. Charles F. Cramer, In 
diana, Pa. Filed Apr. &, 1918. 

1,274,536. Cut-Out for Down-Spouts. 
Marion, Ohio. Filed July 27, 1916. 


Harry L. Gurley, 
1,274,551. Bread-Cutter. John F. Hoyt, Newington, N. H. 
Filed June 6, 1916. 
1,274,587. Razor-Strop Swivel. Carl FE. Peterson, Irving- 
ton, N J. Filed Feb. 11, 1918. 
1,274,594. Wire-Fence Clamp. 
noy, Cal. Filed Aug. 21, 1917. 
1,274,610. Latch. William B. Schueler, Sterling, Il. 
Aug. 23, 1917. 


Grover Randolph, Flour- 
Filed 


1,274,634. Ege Beater and Mixer. 
City, N. J. Filed Aug. 10, 1914. 

1,274,641. Washing-Machine. 
N. D. Filed July 2, 1917. 


Paul Tripke, Jersey 


Martin Wagner, Larson, 


1,274,659. Mower-Knife Sharpener. James W. Alexander, 
Old Church, Va. Filed Nov. 17, 1917. 

1,274,683. Step-Ladder. Abraham 
Boston, Mass. Filed June 8, 1917. 

1,274,689. Clamp. Isidor Cooper and Otis F. Presbrey, 
Brooklvn, N. Y., assignors to Otis-Flagg Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. Filed Nov. 25, 1916. ° 

1.274.693. Latch. Tames M. Decker and James H. Decker, 
Douglas, Ariz. Filed Aug. 10, 1917. 


Lincoln Champion. 





1,274,696. Level and Rule Measuring Instrument. Theo- 


dore S. De Lay, Creston, Iowa. Filed June 11, 1917. 


1,274,717. Combined Hose Clamp and Support. Albert B. 
Ilurley, Seaford, Del., assignor of one-half to Luther W. 


; 
Hurley, Seaford, Del. Filed Apr. 23, 1915. 

1,274,764. Utensil-Protector. 
osha, Wis., assignor of one-half to Arnold Langenbach, Ken 


osha, Wis. Filed Feb. 12, 1918 


Henning I. Pedersen, Ken- 


74,774. Pipe-Clamp. Boyce D. Ponton, Hallettsville, 


1,274, 
Filed July 28, 1916, 


Tex. 
M. Richard 


1,274,784. Clarence 


son, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Lawn-Border Trimmer 
Filed Oct. 4, 1917. 
1,274,856. Nutcracker. Frank B. Chicago, IIL, 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to Frank B. Cook Company, 
Chicago, Ill. Filed Apr. 6, 1914. Renewed June 6, 1918. 


Cook, 


1,274,889. Coaster. Charles H. Johnson, Newton, Mass. 
l‘iled Dec. 1, 1916. 
1,274,908. Screw. Walter Meyner, New York, N. Y. Filed 


Oct. 16, 1917 

1,274,927. Shovel. James l:dward Moon, Morrisville, Pa. 
l‘iled May 18, 1918. 
274,929. Gas-Stove. 
riled Mar. 24, 1916. 

1,274,996. Shield or Cover for Warm-Air Flues 
K. Davis, Maywood, Ill. Filed Oct. 12, 1917 

1,275,068. Hose-Holder. William F. Messiter, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Filed July 7, 1916. Renewed Jan. 12, 1918. 

1,275,077. Clothes-Washer Nelson, Spokane, Wash 
Filed Sept. 8, 1917. 

1,275,091. Hose-Clamp. Edgar J 
lowa. Filed Apr. 3, 1916. 

1,275,112. Fly-Trap. 
Filed May 27, 1918. 


William HH. Mulloy, St. Louis, Mo. 


Josephine 


bert 
Richardson, Sioux City, 
WW atts, 


Howard W Bloomsburg, Pa. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








ADDITIONAL DEMAND FOR STEEL FOR 
WAR IS PRESENT OUTLOOK. 


The consensus of opinion among steel’men points to 
a further increase in the demand for steel for direct 
The maximum demand for the last 


use in the war. 
six months of the year may in their opinion reach 25,- 
000,000 tons against the present estimate of 23,000,000. 

The proposal for a closer pool of all war materials 
by the enemies of Germany, if carried out, is expected 
to result in greater demands upon American producers. 
The war demand now is greatly in excess of the high- 
est estimates made three months ago, and most of the 
increase is due to unexpected demands from abroad. 

In the Pittsburgh district, merchant bar mills are di- 
verting greater tonnages of steel to increase the pro- 
duction of shell rounds and plates and operations now 
are estimated at about 50 per cent of capacity or less. 
Their output is devoted altogether to essential pur- 
poses and no other business is entertained. Some 
makers still have bookings, which were made as far 
back as December, 1916, and the prospects are that 
some of them never will be filled. They represented 
important commitments at that time, but under present 
conditions are given no rating at all. The question of 
making a concession of $5 a ton to implement manu- 
facturers still is held in abeyance. Division of senti- 
ment is found in the trade as to whether or not it will 
he made, with perhaps the belief predominating that it 
will be granted. Sentiment against showing favorit- 
ism to this class of consumers, who take not more than 
| per cent of the steel output, has grown greatly and if 
the concession is made, some manufacturers will yield 
to it only through the leadership of others. 


STEEL. 

Permission to round out inventories which they 
have on hand has been granted by the War Industries 
Board to manufacturers of passenger automobiles. It 
is surmised that these manufacturers will soon put out 
inquiries for tonnages of hot and cold rolled strip steel. 
The demand, however, is expected to be light. The 
understanding here is that the automobile companies 
are expected to do a great deal of exchanging of ton- 
nages among themselves before asking the steel manu- 
facturers for supplies. Producers are so heavily en- 
gaged on government work that it is doubtful if they 
can furnish much tonnage for passenger automobile 
manufacture. Moreover the output of hot and cold 
mills has been curtailed further and now is estimated 
at between 50 and 60 per cent of capacity. Automo- 
bile makers have a large amount of business held up 
because of their inability to secure steel. One case is 
reported where a Detroit manufacturer recently sought 
a tonnage of steel to the value of only $7500 which 
would permit the instant completion of automobiles to 














the value of about $1,500,000. So far this tonnage has 





not been supplied. 
COPPER. 

The copper market has not undergone any changes 
during the week. Under the unusually pressing de 
mand for the requirements of war, the producers’ com 
mittee is still obliged to handle the available supplies 
very carefully in order not to create any shortage for 
the most essential needs. There is still no surplus of 
copper in the hands of the producers and output at the 
refineries just balances the requirements. 

The buying movement in copper which started when 
the price of copper remained unchanged at 26c is at an 
end and the market has settled down to a routine busi 
ness. Deliveries to consumers working on war con 
tracts are taking up at present the entire available re 
finery output, and no complaints are heard about de 
lays. Demand from the outside trade is entirely elimi 
nated, as not a ton of copper is allowed to be used for 
manufacture of non-essentials. Brass makers are all 
working on essentials and each mill was obliged to 
take its full share of government business. 

As the output of copper for July has shown « 
marked falling off over the previous month, supplies 
are not abundant and the producers’ committee has to 
be very careful in the distribution of the available 
metal. 
hed which does not come from consumers working on 


There is hardly any demand for copper satis- 


War requirements, as the extraordinary demand from 

those sources is just met by the present output, and 

does not leave any margin to supply the outside trade. 
TIN. 

The tin market lacks stability. 

in the foreign markets for this metal has unsettled the 


The steady decline 


position of tin and, as a consequence, consumers are 
doing practically nothing at present, awaiting more 
favorable conditions. The metal has again declined 
for the week £10 per ton and the opinion in the trade 
is that still lower prices will be seen before a new buvy- 
ing movement can start. Shipments of Straits for Sep 
tember-October are offered at 77¢ but no buying has 
been attracted, as consumers are well covered through 
The spot situation is much 
easier and Banca and Chinese tin for prompt delivers 


the late heavy arrivals. 


are available at 83 cents in New York. 

An American tin commission is in London confer- 
ring with the British authorities on tin prices and dis- 
tribution. It is conjectured that steps are being taken 
at these conferences which are at least partly re- 
sponsible for the drastic liquidation of tin values. 


SOLDER. 
’ Prices for solder in the Chicago market are identical 
with those which prevailed last week. 


The present 





















quotations are as follows: Warranted 
pound, 5342 cents; Commercial 45-55, per pound, 49 


cents; Plumbers’, per pound, 4434 cents. 


50-50, per 


LEAD. 

The lead situation is unchanged with producers un- 
able to sell any more metal for September shipment. 
k:ssential consumers who need the lead at once must 
place their requirements before the lead producers 
committee. Prices remained at the agreed maximum 
of 7.75 cents East St. Louis basis. 

SPELTER. 

Last week was extremely dull in the spelter market 
and with demand inactive, prices have sagged off 
slightly. 
for prompt September shipment, but supplies of this 
Fourth 


Prime western spelter has sold at y cents 


nearby position are comparatively scarce. 
quarter shipment is obtained at around 8.87% cents, 
Kast St. Louis basis. 

TIN PLATE. 

\dvices from |’ittsburgh state that tin plate mills in 
that district are operating at about 95 per cent or 
more of capacity and continue to receive adequate sup- 
plies of sheet bars. The output is meeting the de 
mands for food containers. The War Industries board 
ix said to have under consideration the cutting down of 
supplies of sheet bars for tin plate mills, but in the 
event this is done producers declare the demands for 
tin plate next spring, which ordinarily are produced 
during the winter months, probably cannot be met 
fully. 
the output which was affected during a portion of 


Cooler weather has been an aid in increasing 


\ugust by reason of the high temperature. The cur 
tailment, however, apparently was not so great as it 
was feared it would be and is said to have been only 
about 10 per cent under the production of July, when 
3,110,000 boxes were turned out. Tin plate mills were 


shut down on Labor Day. 


SHEETS. 

Demand for sheets is limited by the urgent needs 
of war and even in this line it is dithcult to get out ton 
nage for jobbers in accordance with their priority 
classification. Outside consumers are not seeking sup 
plies for the plain reason that they recognize the use 
from the Govern 


lessness of such a quest. ()rders 


ment for sheets exceed shipments. Cperations are de 
voted almost altogether to government work and con 
tinue to be curtailed greatly owing to the shortage o1 
sheet bars. It is estimated that the output is about 60 
per cent of capacity with a tendency downward rather 
than upward. Sheet mills were shut down on Labor 
Dav. 
° 
OLD METALS. 

Indications point to the promulgation of another 
important government order in the near future with 
regard to scrap. Although those persons who are 
believed to be familiar with its nature are holding the. 
information as confidential from the Government, it is 
said that the new development will be along the lines 


of the recent turnings and low phosphorus regulations 
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by the Government and decidedly more sweeping. It 


is believed that the order prohibiting the selling of 
“unguaranteed low phos” will be effective within the 
next ten days or two weeks in augmenting the supply 
The 


demand for all grades continues strong, with a scarcity 


of heavy melting steel in the Buffalo district. 


of practically everything on the list. 

Shortage of scrap is not being relieved and dealers 
find the volume of trade much diminished. Steel grades 
are especially scarce and large consumers are open for 
all tonnages that may become available. Up to this 
time no distress has resulted from the shortage but no 
reserves for winter are being laid up and only old 
reserves remain in mill yards. Rolling mill grades 
have taken a new lease of life as the result of better 
buying of bar iron and this form of scrap is moving 
in much better volume. Kerolling rails are available 
only occasionally in small lots. Cast was in better de 
mand recently, as pig iron is more difficult to obtain 
and foundries are turning more to scrap. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district, which 
Old steel 

springs, 


may be considered nominal, are as follows: 


axles, $41.52; old iron axles, $41.52; steel 


$30.30; Number 1 wrought iron, $30.30; Number | 
cast iron, $29.00 to $2y.50, all net tons. Prices for 
non-ferrous metals are as follows, per pound: Light 
copper, 20 cents; light brass, 11'4 cents; lead, 6'. 
cents ; zine, 5'2 cents; cast aluminum, 24 cents 

PIG IRON. 


lor the present, trading in pig iron in the Chicago 
market is confined to booking a few small tonnages 
tor delivery during the first half of tgtg. This busi 
ness is not of importance and most melters believe it 
is unnecessary to make contracts under present condi 
The 


tonnages of iron for manufacturers engaged on essen 


tions. (sovernment continues to allocate some 
tials who require prompt delivery and this tends to 
delay further delivery of iron on contracts made early 

in the vear for delivery at this time 
The week has been marked by the usual struggle to 
get iron. More is wanted than can be supplied, but 
the great and immediate essential war needs are not 
suffering. Tlinished steel is being made in sufficient 
piled in ship 
To 


show how things are going, the week of July t2th was 
Never before did 


quantities. Steel plates for ships are 


vards in advance of the ship-building program 


the record week in coal production 


the country produce as much coal in any one week, 


hut never before did the country need as much coal. 
\nd we are keeping fairly well up to the maximum 
limits, 


Generally speaking, all costs are now 100 cent 


bet 
higher than in the pre-war times. labor continucs to 
ulvanee, and in some portions of the South the pro 
that iron 


duction of raw materials is so expensive 


cannot be made profitably Phe more modern plants, 
that are fully equipped with labor-saving 
\la 


men in this emergency 
» - 


however 
devices are much more fortunate in this respect. 
chines that take the place of 
have more than ever justified themselves. It 1s hard 


over we shall see 


to look ahead, but when the war 1s 


in America a vast rebuilding program 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 
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BEATERS. 

Carpet. Per doz 
No. 17 Tinned S Wire... .$ 1 16 
No. 18 Spring Wire coppered. 1 40 
Se eee POs 5 ct04000neh~ 110 

Egg. Per doz 
No. 50 imp. Dover......... $110 
No. 102 “ 1 35 
No. 150 “ ” 2 10 
No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned 2 10 
No. 13 “ 7 va 3 30 
_ oe © - - «a 2 
No. 18 “™ = - «a ae 

BELLOWS. 

Blacksmiths’...... oesousseeetend 40% 

Hand. 

8 9 10 12 
Per doz. .$8 00 900 1000 1275 

Moulders’. 

12-inch. ....+++.++--Perdoz. 15 06 
BELLS. 

Call. 

3-inch np ny Rotary —. 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 

Cow. 

SIDS i<ashapdmecnnaikiod 60 
PEE 8 ¢sccaenne oeetnqnwe $34 

Door. Per doz 
New Departure Automatic. . - $7 50 
Rotary. 

3 -in. Old Copper Bell....... 5 00 
3 -in. Old Copper r a. fancy. 7 00 
3 -in. Nickeled Stee 5 50 
34-in. Nickeled Steel Bal: 6 00 
Hand. 
Hand Reis, eecee teeees 15 
ts 4.6000606dee eens isa 
Nickel Plated....0..0077: 10% 
tinh nnn96406006660000000 15 
Silver Chime......... eeweoee - 15% 

Miscellaneous. 

Church and School. steel ulloys. ..30% 

Farm, Ibs. . 75 

ee "$2" $s 3 M0 4 00 s 30 

BEVELS, TEE 
Stanley's, rosewood handle, OOP a 
Stanley's iron handle. ...........Nets 
BINDING, OILCLOTH 
ere og 

oi ak an een pig areeiell 40&10 

Brass, EC ceatacaoat +++ -60&10 

BITS. 

Auger. 


jensing: iT <ccsegennes 
‘ord’s Car and Machine 
Ford's Ship 


ee 


Towle Car.....cccccccccess 


eee eee ewe eee eae eeeeee 





eee eeeeeeeee 


Countersink. 





S$88esss 


ee ee et et 


Dowell. 


S 


Gimlet. 


METALS. : AUGERS. 
peat i $8 50 | Borin ee 60% 
' eee eee rere eee eo esesreseeeeee 9 00 ek Retire on Hm 
Sheet. |Carpenter's are ee % 
: Full coils......... per 100 Ibs.$11 00) 
PIG IRON ee ee per 100 lbs. 11 25| Hollow. 
Se se $32 00 I, cccccenad per doz. $30 00 
Northern Fdy., No. 2. 33 00 TIN tearns, No. 3...... _ = oe 
Southern Fdy., No. 2. MM , . cccacrsaceneoeusen Nomina]| 
Lake Sup. Charcoal... . 37 70-38 COPBas tin...'......2eceeeceees Nomina] | 
Ds a60 60000088 33 50 Post Hole. 
pie, © neh ned per i: $12 = 
= . - wan's Post Hole an ell... Nets 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT HARDWARE. | Vaughan’s, 4 to9-in...perdoz. 10 25 
TIN PLATES. | 
Per Box Ship. 
IC Se ee $16 80 ADZES. Ford's, with or without screw.. 13% 
SS ve 18 70] Carpenters’. | Snell's 15% 
2 err err ae 20 80 
os ao een ea memm te 22 1s ES SE a ee 15% | 
| cme 0 ESSE a 23 65 | Coopers’. | AWLS. 
C 2028... eee cere eens 33 6 MOTGON'S. occ rcccesscvccccoces 138 | Brad. 
ix a“ te eetereeeecece 7 = White's ae Soro ee decceesesneeee No. 3 Handled....... per doz. $0 50 
at ae eee ree , | Railroad. No. 1050 Handled.. - 1 05 
a Re ee 443 
SE MEDD icicseesedeves Oe ee NE becb ccwseceneacagars 20% | Shouldered, assorted Ad, eo 
: ‘ | Patent asst’d, 1to4..  “* 85 
COKE PLATES. AMMUNITION. 
Cokes, 180 lbs....... 20x28 $18 50 Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. Harness 
Cokes, 200 Ibs....... 20x28 18 80 . L., Waterproof, 1-10s.......32% | Common............ Wi 1 05 
Cokes, 214Ilbs.......I1C 20x28 19 40 Ge Di eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 32% | | RES ” 1 00 
Cokes, 270 Ibs....... IX 20x28 21 75 Musket . Kedbdeaeeseeaseeetere 32% 
Shells, Loaded— Peg. 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. Loaded with Black Powder.....32%| Shouldered.......... = 1 60 
; ‘ Loaded with Smokeless Powder, | GGidsansaaoue ” 75 
ee ere per 100 Ibs. $5 52 medium grades.............. 2% | 
No. Siew vercknwawed per 100 lbs. 5 57 Loaded with Smokeless Powder, | 
OS ae per 100 lbs. 5 62 BRANES £5 o0-0ccecccnccns 32% | Seratch. 
i Ree Ae per 100 lbs. 5 72 : No. 1 handled....... doz. 65 
“Etntte....m| eae - ia 
ONE PASSCOLDROLLEDBLACK.| Smokeles Repaates Crade.....29¢5| No. 7 Stanler.....-- " 
i ee per 100 Ibs. $6 32| Black Powder................ 32% | 
SS . ae per 100 lbs. 6 37 
Re per 100 Ibs. 6 42 poe Se b 329 AXES. 
| AR ag per 100 lbs. 6 47 itro Clu eicshenebeeeteneee | Boys’ Handled. 
Bk Wie cscs ck tnven per 100 lbs. 6 52 “neon: ER cn sscescces .” 9 25 
| 
Gun Wads—per 1000 Broad. 
GALVANIZED. Winchester 7-8 gauge......... $2 25 | Plumbs, West, Pat. .....0- cage ae 
RO ee eer per 100 Ibs. $7 02 ba -10 gauge........ 1 94 = Caan a eenad a 00 
No. 18-20.......... per 100 Ibs. 7 17 11-28 gauge....... 1 63) "he s (handled yt $19 00 
Sle. FOB. .o..0000: per 100 lbs. 7 32 DuPont's Sporting, keg | iii 
er ee per 100 lbs. 7 47 } Kees ~* as 5 90| 
ee 100 Ib: 7 62 ne eo Wi... . 
ro 28 ae 100 —e 7 * DuPont's Canisters, ba neee 6 56 Single Bitted (handled). 
aha sal aia Sat P “Ib ee 32| Warren Silver Steel.......... 15 50 
NO. 30.....000000e- per 100 Ibs. 8 27 wet 26s aie 22| Warren Blue Finished........ 15 0 
- Smokeless ms... 43 50} Matchless Red Pole......... 14 00 
kegs..... 22 00 
POLISHED SHEET STEEL. be = ——< i" 3 
-kegs... 
= ae per 100 lbs. $7 82 “ “ canisters 1 00| Single Bitted (without handles). 
NO. 26.....2++++0++ per 1001bs. 7 87/z, eR. Gonna, Extra Sporting Warren Silver Steel......... 13 50 
Se eer “> . > ii —-_ RRA a eae 1125| Warren Blue Finished....... 12 50 
i Bk vicccecccen per 100 lbs. 8 02|L.& L, "Orange, Extra Sporting a Matchless Red Pole......... 11 50 
L.& R. range, Extra Sporting 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. |  d-keg.....cccccccccece 3 10| Double Bitted (without handles). 
Per 100 Ibs. | L. &R. aati Extra Sporting Warren's Natl. Blue, 34 » 44 
Wood's Smooth No. 20 $7 27 1 Ib. canisters.......... 56 v spoons pen enes i. A 
ae e above prices on axes of 3 to 
No. 22-24...... Tw? < '--)eeeee ee the base prices. 
i Re 6 7 ante ¢ <i ib canisters ......... Bato 4 —_, 
0 0 = aah : +, | E+ & R. Orange, Extra Sporting tt ¢ to 
Do. 27 ccvcesoss 4-lb. canisters......... 22 44 to 54 Ibs. advance 75c. 
= *¢ NO. 2B... cccccee 7 52} Hercules ‘‘E. C.” and “Infallible’’ 
EEE Ee 43 50 
o ve 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET - weer C.,"" kegs........ 22 00 BAGS, ~/ NAIL. 
IRON. a o—- Roe y a eee: — on - - 
ercules ‘‘Infallible, a. _-.** 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, a ® 42 00 Per'1.000:2:$5'00 6 50 7°50 9°00 
100 Ibs., base No. 28....... $11 55| Hercules ee, ** 10 can 
Hercules "B.C." }-kegs.. BALANCES, SPRING. | 
BAR SOLDER. ee ag ead “Infallible” 
Warranted, 50-50 ........ perth. SBhol  GRGMNRONS.. 02. cccccccccce GO | POGUES. cccccccccccccccccccccccRte | 
Commercial, 45-55...... “ 49 ¢ Hercules w. > ae -30 Cal. Rifle, 
PED on cdcddeccedces OS i ee * ae ooeeee | 
Beri usisie Hiss” | ,| | _aans,czow, 
SPELTER Hercules Sharpshooter Rife, | Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $8 00 | 
BOGRIG... ccnccccccsscccoccecss 10c Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 | 
ercules Bullseye Revolver, 
SHEET ZINC Ma cccccessaree 1 00 " BASKETS. 
lothes. 
EE $20 00 ANV. 
Small Willow........ doz. 10 00 
Less than Cask lots. .$20 50 to $21 00} Arenton. 20 to 180 tbe. beeeee Seow | Noten © sss... onge Si 
aa Large “ weocoeee “® 13 50) 
COPPER. ASBESTOS. } 
Board and Paper, up to *%*. 1907 Ib, | Galvanized Steel. 4 bu. 1 bu. 1} bu | 
Copper sheet, base.......0000000+30C “Fear... 8c per lb. Per doz.......$8 00 $11 50 15 vol 
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